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RITISH ASSOCIATION forthe ADV ANCE- 


ue Room will bein the T Hall 
ou own 
Notices of Communications intended to be to the Asso- 
ciation, —— Wy bys statement whether or not the Author 
will be the Meeting may be te 
F.R.S, Amistant General Secretary, M 
Oxford ; or to the Rev. Thomas Hincks, bone 
ilson, Eeq., and W. Sykes Ward. Esq., Secretaries, Leeds. 
TAYLOR, F.R.S , General Treasurer. 


IZ ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PRO- 
SPECTUS forthe A ical Year, commencing October 
1, 1488 yon information t the several Departments of 
Theology, Gene Literature, Medicine, Applied Sciences, and 
Military. Seience, as as well ag about the School and the Eveni 
and will be sent on application to J. 


Classes). 
eq. ing’s, rilege W.C. Lf letters 
rospect 


Calen outside it will 
delay.—TLhE CALEN DAR for 1339-50. price 2a. ean be had 
od application, or be forwarded on receipt of aa. in postage stamps. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE.—Session 1858—59. 
The CLASSES will COM MENCE on FRIDAY, October 1. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Prof. WALSHE, M.D., at 


alasses in the order in which Lectures are delivered during the 
WINTER TERM. 


Anatomy—Prof. E . 

Anatomy and Physiology—Prof. Sharpey, M.D. F.R 3. 

Chemisty Prof Williamson. FP RS. 

—Prof. Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 


Hal “he Pup be directed in their Studies 
hours daily by Prof. Ellis and Mr. William PF. 


BUMMER err 
ateria Medica—Prof.G R8. 


natum 
orensic Medicine— Prof. Ca perpanter ter, M.D. F F. 
Chemistry—Prof.W Hliamson, 
Midwifer we y, 
Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 


Ophthalmic Medicine and 8 —Prof. T. W. Jones, F.R.S. 
— Prof. Liudley, Ph. DFRS 
ology and Histulogy—Dr. G 
in ve Surgery — ohn Marshall, 
i Chemistry—Prof Williamson throughout the Session. 
French aod German Natural Philosoph 
Mineralogy, t for the 


CLINICAL IN STRUCTION. 


»phthalmic harton 
Marshall, PRS. Mr. Thomp- 


Dental Surgeon —/( Office Vacant.) 


4 
Consulti 


whose s uty it 
of 


the coating Phenemena and Diagnosis of Disense to 
“Bugpioal ¢ a limited number, and meeting at te hours 
Clinical Lectures specially by Mr. Qua hang and. by 


on ate be y Mr. Wharton 
racti nstru cation and other 
Surgical Apparatus by Mr. M 

Practi r wt het - are instructed in the Hospital 


Prospectuses may be obtained atthe ois of the College. 


Liston Gold M for Su 

dge P for general p ency in Medicine and 


Fale Medals for Clinical Medicine—two Gold and two 


Noti ice has been received of a bequest to the College by the late 
Mr. Atkinson Morley, of the sum of 5,0001., for estab liabing in 
ity speee, Surgical Scholarships, to be called “ The Atkin- 
each to consist of the third 
part of tn aivi ed of the fund, col to be held for three years. 


the F 
C. ATKINSON, Secretary 


The Leotures of the Facuity of Aste 


Av UN phn PROFESSOR, educating 
fifteen, for Honours at Cambridge, is desirous 

of RECEIVING into his "Family ONE or TWO quiet, studious 

Bors intended for either of the English Universities. In addi- 

ate instruction, they would have the privilege 

L highly-distinguished 

ler, and the Greek Lectures of a first-class Oxford 

The Advertiser's residence is situated at the sea-side.— 

FP. R.8., to the care of Messrs. T. Ww" Boone, 29, New 


| GON SCHOOL of MINES, and 
of SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 


Director. 
Sir RODERICK Pay D.C.L. 


During the SESSION aan 3 whieh will CoM MENCE on the 
4th of OCTOBER. the following COURSES of LECTU KES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will 


Chemistry. By A. W. Hofman: LL.D. F.R.S. 
3. Natural By T. H. F.R.S. 


‘ } Smyth, M.A. F.RS. 


6. Geo . By A.C. Ramsay R.8. 
7. Applied Mechanics. By R Wher Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Physics. By U. G. Stok PF. 


Instruction in Mechani D by Mr. Binns. 


Kae fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
Jol. in ove sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 


Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the under the Cireetion of Dr. Hofmann, 
at afee of 10. for the term three months. The same fee is 


108., and @. each. Officers ia 
Com y's Her Majesty's acting Mining Agents 
rs, may obtain tickets at charges. 
Imastera, Pupil- “Teachers, others e 
Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced 
His Royal Highness the _ Prince of Wales has granted two Ex- 
and ot have also been established. 
and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical % ogy, London 
RENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE. 
BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
BESSION 1558-59. 

The rpamnincter Hospital was Instituted a.p. 1719, and Tocor- 
porated b ct of Parliament a.p. 1836. It contains 175 Beds, and 
affords relief to about 20,000 Out Patients annually 

The ERSsTON will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, the Ist of 

ddress, by Dr. FRE- 


OCTOBER wit h an Introductory A 
DERIC BIRD st P.M. 


Practice 
ssistant- ans— Dr. larcet, D 
Sargeens— Mr Barna Holt, Mr. Brooke. Mr. Holthouse. 
Assistant-Su —Mr. Hillman, Mr. Power. 


surgeon- Den Mr. Clendon. 
Lectures. 

WINTER TERM—Commencing Oct. 1, terminating March 31. 
Descriptive and Anatom y— Mr. Holthouse. 
Practical Anatomy— Mr. Ch Heath. 

Dental Surgery— Mr. 


s. 
Surge reery—M ard Holt and Mr Brooke, M.A PRS. 
Pnyetolosy ogy Sod Anatomy— Mr. Hillman, 


SUMMER Commencing May 1, terminating July 31. 


Rotany— 

Natural r. Brovke, M R 8. 
Materia Medica 


CLINIC AL LEC ‘TURES.— “ve addition to the instruction given 
by all the Medical Officers during their visits, Courses of Lee 
— on Clinical Medicine and Surgery, in eecepdamen with the 

regulations of the Examining Boards, will be delivered 
dasten ¢ the Winter and Summer Terms, by the Physicians and 


‘Clinical Assistants, Physicians’ Cler 
selected from the most qualified without ada) 
Hospital Practice, or any Course of Lectures, 


se atten 

The Entire Coune of Study Practice and 
Lectures) sequined by the Cullece of sand the Society of 

may be attended on pay we tof Seventy Guineas. 

urther information mer be obtained on application to 
. J. WILSON, Secretary to the Hospital. 
13, MAIDA-HILL, 
(removed from St. Mary’s-terrace.) 


ADIES’ SELECT CLASSES—not more than 
Twelve in each Class. 


SIGNOR and SIGNORA G. CAMPANELLA (née Lindley 


Professor 
Vocal Music and a Cam 
Piano— Sterndale Bennett — Van 


Perrin. 


The Cla asses R 
WEEK OCTOBER — respecting 
the Classes, or in Schools or Families, may be addressed to Signer 
G. CAMPANELLA, at his Residence, 13, Clifton-gardens. 


QUPERIOR EDUCATION for the 
of GENTLEMEN.—A Lady of Experience RECE rue ee 
LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS. rofessors of E bay oe 
attend for Accomplishments, Foreign Languages, and the higher 
branches of Enalish Literature. — For Sogmee apply, by letter or 
personally, 15, Kensington Park-gardens, 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
—Mrs. WAGHORN, whe 


RYSTAL PALACE. _FLOWER SHOW.— 
The THIRD GRAND EXHIBITION of FLOWERIN 
PLANTS. FERNS, CUT FLOWERS, and FRUIT, with » 
separate PRIZES for AMATEURS and COTTAGERS, will take 
lace on WEVNESDAY and THURSDAY, the sth and 9th of 
| nh On Wednesday the doors will be open at 12. Admis- 
sion 2 6d. On Thursday doors open at 10, Admission One Shil- 
ling ch ildren Half-price. A Cup, Value 10%. 10a, bas 
diy by IL. T. Stainton, Esq the best collection 
Twenty British Ferns of not less than deen distinct species. This 
Prize is offered to Amateurs o . 
~ Plants and Fruit inte for exhibition mast be qptened, 
or before Tharsday, the 2nd of ber. For Schedules 
cugulations apply at the Secretary's 


By oe GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 
Crystal Palace, August 25 


A CHRYSANTHEMUM ‘one will be held at the C 
Palace on SATURDAY and MONDAY, the 6th and 8th of No- 
vem ber. eMSchedules of Prizes may be o btained on application. 


RT-UNION of GLASGOW.—The Awnvat 


tributed, in December the Subscri of 


mongst 
Present Year, 13 NOW OPEN at the Dudley Gall Galler 7, Bayptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. ADMISSION FREE. bscript ons will be 


received aud Engravings delivered at the Geilers, 
A. KIDSTON, A Secretary. 
CHARLES J. ROWE, Exhi Manager. 


EST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, at 44, GREAT STREET, 
bury. will KE-OPEN ‘on WEDNESDAY, September sth 
~ Soren, = may be made uptolo 
he School rooms, on the 6th and 7th,to Miss Woara, 
TA YLOR, Secretary. 


LADIES COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 


The CLASSE? will a a the Session 1858-1859 on 
THURSDAY, October lith, 


or taking the Course of Study, 151. 188. a year, or 71. 7s. 
ntrance Fee, la. 
For Pupils attending two or more Classes, 11. lle. 6d. a term for 
Classes meeting twice a week, and 1. ls. for those meeting once. 
For Pupils attending one Class only, al 22. a term for Classes 
meeting twice a week, and vd Ik 11a 64. for those meeting once. 


The SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, September oth. The Fees are, a Term for 
Pupils under, ‘and fos for those above, Rosen. 

uses may 


T. MARY'S HALL Mary's-read, Canon- 


bury, Institation for I 
REOPEN, D.V., on the 


De of Moral and 
Religious Education,’ will be delive 


and Gentlemen on presenting their Card. 
Ladies about to rejoin any 0 the Classes are requested to enter 
their pames before the day of t yy ek ; but Classes in any 
of the can eatered a 
Prospec containing icu ars | daily 
and resident P &c., ma obtained at yey all 
ot Pupils SARAH NORTHOROFT, Principal. 


Oa of LONDON CLASSES (Third Year) 
Tokenhouse Chambers, Lothbur |.—German, Classic: and 
Mathematics — Dr. Buchheim, author 0 ‘ Easy Geru:an Readings. 
Mona. Roche, author * Pables Nouvelles’ 
or de Riso. Spanish—Sefior Aguirre. Writing, 
of Stockwell Grammar 


recommence on the 3nd of For par- 
ticulars, apply te Dr. Senna, 10, Clapham 


UEEN WOOD THR 
Near STOCKBRIDGE, Havyrs, 
DUNBRIDGE STATION, SALISBURY BRANCH, 8 W.R. 
GEORGE EDMON DSON—Prineipal. 


Philosophy and Mathematics— Fred. R. Smith, LL.D. 


—Dr. Henry Debus, late Assistant in u the Laboratory 
of Prof Duacen, andC Chemical Lecturer in the University 


Mar 
Classics and History — Hughes, M.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford. 
odern Fore Literatare— Mr. John Haas, 


Arithmetic— Mr. 
The Classes 


erman—Mr. Nicholas Wegmiller Fellenberg's 
Institution, Hofwv!, Switzerla land. 
Practical Surveying, evelling, &e.—Mr. Richard P. Wright. 
Drawing Rich ors ght. 
English~ Mr. ‘Daniel Brigh rightwell. 
Music— Mr. William Cornwall. 
Boys 1 
For Yours of annum. 
fteen . 
Laundress and 
case of two ot more Pupls 


to om 


K EXSINGTON HALL COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTION NORTH-END, 


Ledy Superintendent—MRS. JOHN 


Director of Education— MR. J : 
The object of this Institution is to provid t with 
and atic Course of ea I 


a com u 

upon a plan that combines the advantages ef a SeBool and a 
lege; with more than usual attention to individasl prs 
and to the useful as well as the elegant acqutremepts of efter | 


he Lecture arrangements i 
|| The Lets Philosophy, Nature! 
the application of Science to Ed Domestic 
Preservation of Health. 


sommaencing on WEDNESD J MEE 
] 
in the Metallureical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Perey. Tickets to separa or s of Lectures are issued at 
M 
* The Spelling and Reading on New Princi * Rector of 
St. Mary-le-Strand urer of St. Brides, Fleet-street. Free 
—__, r. , Dr. Parkes, Dr. Garrod, Dr. Jenner. 
ysician— Dr. Hare. 
a orensic Medicine—Dr. Fincham and Dr. Marcet, F.R.S. 
usin, Mr. Erichsen. Practical Chemistry—Dr. Marcet, F.R.8. 
Medical Clinical Lectures by Dr. Walshe, Dr. Garrod, and 
Dr. Parkes, Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
is to traia the Pupils io the Practical Stud 
panella. 
ec 
Drawiog— Signora Campanella. 
German— Herr Kokemiiller. 
= 
Foreigi “GOVE! “TU 
TORS, and PR ~ 
a-street, London. to Principals. 
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m0 THE HEADS of SCHOOLS and | COL- 
GES.— Mr FAHEY, whose Pupi ve en 

honour Se the Military Coll of Addis- 

a of upon 

uired in the Military Colleg 


ion, IS OPEN TO 
ptember next.—Address, 28, Drayton-grove, 


Brompton, 8.W. 


in GERMANY. The Rev. 
CEIV bio his, House NUMBER of YOUNG 
repare 


Masters, «* the Universities or Commerc 
NCIE 


and 
com- 
Old 


en, ubcan 
Tyne; 0. Nusse Esq., 1, Clarendon-place, Leeds ; 
W Willacs Ww thy nq 


TOCKWELL PROPRIETARY GRAMMAR 


HOOL. — Education for the Uni Professions, 
Civil or any de ent of Public’ "Head. Master 
Rev. J .A., to whom applications with — 
rs ma dressed ; ; or to the >, tae. Henry 

pn 31, “New ark-road, Stockwell, 8. 
SECRETARIES STITUTION s.— 
Mr. ADOLPHUS FRA to for 
DRAMATIC DEOLAM ATIONS, pri nee at | bo 

ousan¢ 

ersons.— Terms and Pros a ed ‘Thou and 
testimonis onials from Crosby House, Peckham, 8.E. 


RENCH and ITALIAN orall lly taught ht by the 
Author of the System.—Mons. LOUIS PHIL 
usual —Schools recom Be, both at Home and Abroad. 


ERMAN, French, Italian. —Dr. ALTSCHUL, 
German Read 


&., M. Ph Prof. Elocution.—-TWO LANGUAG 
TAUGHT in the same lesso alternately. came Terms 
e, at the pu "or a ouse. Eac 
his PR T essons, 26 , separate CLASSES for Ladies 
emen. Pre in languages) for mercantile and or- 
dinary p of life the Uuiversttios Army, and Civil Se 


ursuits 
Examinations_9, OLD BOND-STREET. PICCADILLY. 


TUTOR of EXPERIENCE is open, to 
y= in the Neighbourhood of 
sides the ordinary Course of Classi Mathemotice, and History, 
has paid practical attention to Botany Geology. 
Street Brothers, 11, ‘Lincoln's ‘Galan 


ANTED, b Re person of Good Education, 

and nccusto Literary Composition, a SITUATION 

as SECRETARY toa or Literary pate 
tion. Emolument not so much an ob yo yment 
and some leisure for private study. M., Atheneum, 


G 

GENTLEMAN of high LAterery otteinments 
d moving in the best society, and who had under his 

Tuition f for some yenes two Young entlemen, intends proceeding 
order to complete their Edu cation This 

d be a GOUD OPPORTUNIT ¥ for ONE or TWO YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN of equal rank, who would be desirous to go there 

for beral terms will be ex he 


the same purpose. 
a will be aoe —Avply, first, by letter only, to 


CHEMICAL LECTURERS, and Others. 
—WANTED TO PURCHASE, at a reasonable rate AP- 
PARATUS and DIAGRAMS to ill Lectures eat, 
— &c.— Apply toa. B. C., Mr. Tucker's 
Weymouth. 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Dr. MatTraies- 

SEN RE-OPENS his LABORATORY on the Ist of a 
BER, for wyt7 ts desi to study Analytical Chemist 
Hours fro gh piysat the Labora CLASS, from 6 to 9° 


0. 1, 
& Co., 


A. 


or to ark- 


lane Cham bers 


INVALIDS and their Friends.—A Married 
Medical Man, residing in one of the most salubrious of the 
northern om within easy reach of Hampstead Heath, is will- 
ing to REC VE AN INMATE, to whom a liberal table and 
~ BFR Apartments can be offered for adequate re- 
muneration.—Apply to M.D., care of B. Urridge, Esq., 30, Buck- 


ADIES MENTALLY AFFLICTED.—A 
HOME for Ladies mentally afflicted may be found thirteen 


from London. 
or twenty-five 
in Park, with tensive pl 


end R. H. CLARKE, 30, OAKLEY-SQUARE, 
emen studying at the College ACCOMM 0- 

DATED with) RESIDENCE. &e.— References : The Rev. J.C. 
Harrison, Park Chapel, Camden Town ; J. J. Garth Wilkinson, 
“x hley- road ; and James Walton, 


HE WEST of EN GLAN D.—TO RESIDE 
comfort.— Apply to Mr. LipDsToNE, Bookseller, P' Plymouth. 


TAMMERING. A Lady, who has laboured 


under this defect, and uence has been m uccess- 

curing it, offers to wi to Hale to 
rmy or vy, or an on, & 

Oure. She can with confidence do this, has had sixteen 


Pupils at their own residences 
dom.— Address DD D., care of 


any part of the United k 
Masters, 78, New 


O AUTHORS. — Rosert Harpwicke, 
pumtsaee, | 198, PICCADILLY, is always PREPARED 
to TREAT with AUTHO 1ORS for the © ‘publication of their Pro- 
ductions. tie tan tral positio sale of some 
his recent books, he enab AL Sikes all Works published hed by 
him in the channel most likely to ensure su 


OTICE.—ELLIOTT BROTHERS, Opticians. 
Ly. and Eas , and 


ine & Hill aia Company 
they have REM MOVED tre from te, ully to. notios that 


d, and 5, to 
m tensi ises, 3, 
ex ve premises, No. Warren’s.— 


ogues by post for 15 


AUTHORS PRINTING THEIR OWN 
WORKS description of from 


New - mery, at a small per 

and arrangements made Publishing. 
of to Author.—Address ay in the 
stance, to G. P., 3, St. Mark’ s-terrace, W est Brompton, W. 


OINS, MEDALS, BRONZES, NUMIS- 

Matic BOUKS, &c.— Mr. CURT, of -dealer 

8 to state ‘that, ow i a the decease of Mr. Cureton, 

RN FROM ITALY, for the forthcoming important 

Sales of reek Coins pans Anti tiquities very early in Octuber. Com- 

missions execu , wi utmost avd attention.— 

Address, post weld. as is usual residence, 33, Great Portland- 
street, Kegent-street. 


GEOLOGISTS and COLLECTORS of 
a Advertiser, having collected about 400 


y 
rs who may desire them, at the charge of 128 6d. per lw for 
and for the third. Many of them are 
a of The last hundred are very rare 
or bel — Me 8. Wetton, near Asb- 


ALLERY of ELECTRO-BRONZES, 
No. 391, Strand. Admission Free. 
Rilievos Ly a Copper Bronze and Gold and Silver, by the Gal- 
t Process at an render- 


vanic 
poses, orming extremely beautiful novel acquisi 

the o Deowing Room, Library, or Picture Gallery, as Works of 


Pieces in  Seriptaral metal, having been exhibited several times 
Conversaziones of the Ko and other “insti 
tutions of London, are ON VIEW to the Public, at the 
above Galery, 391, 8 en till 

every ‘information to the extensive 


of the Art, may from the at the 
Gallery, or from any of the Apo who ove now being 
appointed throughout the a CHALON, Secretary. 


Giant NTEED PICTURES by LIVING 
ARTISTS for SALE, at very moderate prices, st MORBY’S 


Frame Manuf: factory, 63, 
mens of Frith, R.A., Rippingille, Ladell, Beavis, Souls, 
Sidney Perey, @G. 


Whymper wood Smith th, 

Cole, ayes, er, Henderso t, 

John Absolon, Horlor, J. W. Allen, Armifel eld, Meadows, Mog- 
ford, Wainewright, Bromley, Sone, Shaiders, A. W. and 
Walter W Bouvier, Haynes, Wil- 


liamson, Bates, P roi irandoles, 
Lookin g-zlasses, and re-gild 


RAWING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES.— 
dscape and from Nature 
ond success. Schoo 


theoretically cally with g hools and 
monials, 4c An Lecture on the above important 


branch of education is for deli —A. 
of ready very. B., Davies’ Library, 


O NOT GO TO PARIS without first havi 
bought the OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, by 
GEORGE MEASOM. It ee of 200 paxes of letter-press, 100 
Engravings, and a magnificent Price la.—Arntaur Hatt & 
.—The Map a aloue is worth double the price 


ENTIRE REMOVAL FROM ARGYLL-PLACE, 


R. CULVERWELL ore and Successor 

to the late R. J. Culverwell, M.D., Author of ‘ What to 

Eat,’ &c.) practised five years in Arayll- lace after Brothers 

death in 1852, and has now entirely RE VED his ACTICE 
to No. 3, GREAT ely 


where he may be consulted, daily, from 11 till 5 ; Evening 7 till 9. 


TLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—4A Slice of the 
actual Cable which now connects Great Britain and America, 
can be had, set in gold as charm, the size of a small sy 
an elegant memento of this reat achievement of Science. ce 
2le., or silver gilt, 128. 6d. ny ky P.O. orders to Epwaxps & 
Jones, 161, Regent-street, w. 


IX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d.—First-Class 
untouched PHOTOGRAPHS on PAPER, equal to Engrav- 
ings, will frame, paste in an album, or inclose in a letter. 
At the LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY, 
174, REGENT-STREET (opposite Burlington-street). 


LONG’S DRY PROCESS FOR TCURISTS. 
Third Edition, just published, price 1s. ; per post, 1s. 1d. 


(THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. By 
pg vy A. LONG. This process is simple, clean, and 
the sooultions pictures possess the exquisite delicacy 
of the the the Wet Collodion, and the fine 
—— texture of the Paper pr« 
Long, Pho raphie 1 Instrument “Makers to Her 
Majesty, 153, Fleet-street, London 


HOTOG RAPHY.—REDUCED PRICE 
LIST and CATALOGUE of PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC APPARATUS HEMICALS, and LENSES, sent 
oo n application "Worthy the attention of amateurs.” 


ic Instrument Makers 


[LAS WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISH MENT, WESTMORELAND. 
Proprietor—E. L. HUDSON, M.R.C.8. 


HL rospectuses may be had on application to the Surgeon of the 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, Gratis and post free, 
me] A CATALOGUE of STANDARD SECOND- 
ROCKS, all Classes of Litera including 


Wak Prints, Topography, City , London, 


BANK DEPOSIT, 
Established a.p, 1844 
3, PALL MALL EAST, 


the ian of of the | Bonk of "Deposit, by wh which a bigh ate of 


rity. 
is atereat is payable Janu Jan 
PETER MOR Rison 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on On Managing Director, 


M*:: UMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, 


Corporate, , and Private Seals Dies, 
aud Diploma imval and Medere les ; 
aought for ; Sketch, 2s. palates on reli 


ng. , two ineas. Lever P 
pe guinea. ver Press 


ted 
ver and Heraldic Artist (who hia recelved t the 
ving), 44, High Holborn, W.C 


ESTABLISHMENT, Sud- 


hen all 
JAMES ELLIS. M M.D. 


TRANSACTIONS of the 
ROYAL SOCIBTY. from 1819 to 1808, with pamerous 


(Pub “Bind oot 
for 1831 2 and 1822, with Plates, 2 vols. 
Rosee’s 


of th — 


Statutes, & he. &e., of the Boclety, 30 Nos. various, 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 


boards (Vel, 28 comprises Parte Land only sewed). 


and Crest-d 
MORING, Bog 


ceedings of the Society, 11 
Philosophical Magazin Vol. 48, 1814 
38, Plates, 16 cine, Vol 


(Lieut.-Col. W. H. Bom Rambles of an 
James Sellick, Plymouth. 


RADE SALE-ROOMS, NEW YORK. 
GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO., AUCTIONEERS. 


LOT SALE of ENGLISH and AMERICAN BOOKS, Novem- 
ber, 1854.—The undersigned announce that they will d a Lot 
Sale of — ond American Books about the middle of NOVEM: 

[R next, and respectfully solicit Consignmenta. 
endeavours will be used to preanete the interests of the Sale, and 
they trust, by actory Account —y ts setthe ments, 
to merit a continuance of such favours. Uw fact ~ there 
having been but very few English books o endian N 
York for the past twelve mnths or more, the 
8 a laruve and satisfactory Sale could be made at this ti 
The Catalogue New York Trade Sale of Boo! 


of the nex 
mencing on the 7th LY Se will be the most com 
merican Publications ever 


ew 
are 
me. 
lete 
attractive Catal of ered by 
auction in the ited States, and may be ob in Lenten, 
at 16, Little Britain. — Your ent Servan 
New York, August, 1858. GEV, A. LEAVITT & CO. 


OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & Oo., 
AUCTIONEERS and GENERAI. COMMISSION M 


NTS of Books, En- 
Art and 
such 


prices, liberal 
i. and nited States nall cases. References: Hon. 
Cam 1, U Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 
Mis Ex ney, N. P. Banks, Boston; Butler, Keith 
eee. A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States 


LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.s. 


vings, Paintings 
hey cial a 
insure for their English friends 


The Subscribers respectfully solici t Consignments for Publie 
Sale in Boston, U.S., the xhibition and Sale of which 
have unequalled facili 


ties, on. Lfrerpool, iugland account 
TT ROWN 


Sales by Auction 
Extensive Collection of Ancient and Modern Ovins and 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give > that will SELL by 
their Great ogy ames’s-square, TU 
DAY, September 7. a ATS 
AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 
ANCIENT and MODERN OOINS and 


inel Greek and silver Coi Roman Consular and 
1 meerial Denar , Er lish gold and sil 4 
gold and silver, including many fine and rare specimens. 
May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding, and Cata- 
logues had. 
E SALE of the SECOND PORTION 
of the and valuable MATHEMATICAL, MUSICAL 
and HISTORICAL LIBRARY ieft by M. LIBRI in Paris, and 
restored to take 


him by the French Government, will 
the Balle Silvest in the 14th of OCTOBER, 


twenty-five 
The Catalogue out, is to be hed, in Paris, at M. Tilliard's, 


talogue 

ag Serpen at esars. Barthés & 

H. Bo Boone's Dulau's, Lilly Maynard's, 
Toovey's, Willis & Sotheran'’s 

b at ighton, Bell & Co.'s, b Oo. kdi 
u mith’s ; 

New York Bailliére’s, Bossange’s ; and at the prin- 


same 
first in- 
De som BC 
partioulers, lease to to the followix emen :— Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 42, London ; Wir J. G. Moon, Port- 
man-saquare, London; 8. Williams, Esq., 14, Henrietta-street, 
8 executed in 
0 
pm 
——— 
CHANTS, 53 and 55, TREMONT-STR 
= of 
Medical references of the first respectability can be afforded. 
For particulars as to terms, &c., a to M. J. J., care of 
Cars experience of the efiicacy of her system, whic 
le and , and efficacious at any age. She gives referer 
to Pupils she bas cured, and is recommended by many of 
first edical men term 
London, merica, 
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IVERPOOL and MANCHESTER PHOTO- 
PRAPHIO 


JOURNAL, edited. by GEORGE SHAD- 
not later Publisher, 
RY 


the 30th inst. to the 
Liverpool. 
G CELEBEITIES.—A of PHO- 


THE LORD OF LONDON, 
Maull & Polyblank, 55 yoo and 1874, Picea- 
dilly ; and W. ent & C Ge Fleet-street. 


French Lit and current German and 
Besworth & Harrison, 915, Regent-street. 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER, No. CCCCLIII. 
THE PENINSULAR WAR, AS VIEWED BY A FRENCH 
STATESMAN. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF NEW YORK. 


AGNES WATERLOW. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ASHLEY.’ 


COUSIN’S KEY TO THE ‘GRAND CYRUS.’ HISTORY OF 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY. BY SIR NATHANIEL 

THE PRESIDENCY OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP : AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

EVALLA. BY W. BEILBY BATEMAN. 

THE THUNDER GUST. 

BARTH’S JOURNEY TO TIMBUKTU AND THE CEN- 
TRAL NIG 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*y* Bold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. No. CCLXI. 
THE EARLS OF KILDARE. 
A MONTH IN THE SOUTH OF SPAIN. 
THE ROCK. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MOAT GRANGE.’ 
FPERRARI'S GUELFS and GHIBELINS. BY MONKSHOOD. 
THE GUARDSMAN IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
NAPOLEON BALLADS, No. VIIL THE VISIT TO THE 
MILITARY HOSPITAL. 
DOWN THE NILB. 
CASE AND CONDUCT OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
TWICE AVENGED. Part II. 
“LORDS AND LADIES.” BY W. CHARLES KENT. 
BYWAYS OF THE BLACK FORKBST. 
FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. BY DUDLEY 
COSTELLO. Chaps. XXXI1., XXXII. and XXXIII. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burliogton-street. 
BASERS MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 
1858. 2s. Contains : 
Concerning , Play. 
Bketc 


Corm 
Caterina 1 Venice. 
Chal 


be f en. 
Uude Proclamation and the of the Land. 
. Review’ and Histery.” By 
r 


London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


THE ATHENAUM 


HE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE, 


Stereographs for SEPTEMBER, No. IIt. 
I. LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
Il. THE SALMON-POOL, DEVIL’S GLEN, CO. WICKLOW. 
ILE. INTERIOR OF THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEO- 
LOGY, JERMYN-STREBT. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


‘On 


September 1, price 2s. 64 
[HE PHOTOGRAPHIO ART-J AL 

for SEPTEMBER, illustrated with the following Photo- 
1. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, from the Greup in Parian 


of SAMUEL LOVER. 
The Photographic Art-Journal’ is published on the 1st of every 


manne rice 2s. 6d. Each Number consists of Sixteen Quarto 
or more superior Pho- 
tographiec Pictures. 


No. VL., for August, contains :— 
1. A Full-length PORTRAIT of MADAME RISTORI. 
& WINDSOR CASTLE—from Eton, above the Bridge. 
William Lay, King William-street, Strand. 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
On Friday, September 10, will be published, price 3d., tu be con- 
tinued weekly, 


E FHOTOGRAPHIO NEWS: a Weekly 
Record of the Progress hotography and its Allied 
Sciences and Edited by. WILLtA CROOKES, F.C. 
a statement o 


whom amateurs a at once 
difficulties they may moet with in the practice of Ph 
* The Photogra ill aim 


ws,’ as ite name implies, w at the 
collection and ~ dey of all intelligence instructive and inter- 
esting to ] the discoveries made in this 
inte ord a medium of a 
ween manipulators in the Art, and will form Lt 
a complete Manual of the it will also ‘oe at be pom 
teaching the ring 
ive rules, the whole a this 
News’ will, in addition to 
above departments, furnish a oy of Photographic Art, 
cesses, materials in vu with a comprehensive list 
of articles of every ‘description e mn emploved im ite practice. * The 
Photographic News’ be o ped Fo 
-agente, weekly, stam 
free by post, from the Petluke , for 4a. 4d. per qu 
Applications for Advertisements should at once be poate te to Mr. 
D . care of the Publishers, Messrs. Petter & Galpin, Belle 
Printing W Lendon, B.C. 


UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 300. SEPTEMBER, 1558. 


d 
valier.” 
Part IX. oan the Sea. 
Social Reform. Artiat Life in Rome. Part IT. 
The Homes of of the South. The Education and Pastorate 
Elisha Kent Kane, the Arctic) the Irish Clergy, 

Voyager Alison’s History of Europe. 


Dubin : Alex. Thom & Sons. London: Sens 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 146%. No. DXV. Price 6d 
Contents. 


“The 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


of 


veation. 
The Light on the Hearth. Part I. 
A Parochial Epic. 
Company's to John Bull. 
Commons at Ch 
William Bleck wood “ Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, No. VI. price 6d. 
ALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD,’ 
CONTAINING 
THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
COLLEGE THEATRICALS. 
A Number is published on the First of each Month, price 6d. 
William Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


for Sepremper, 1858, No. CLXII. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 

THE MODERN ENGLISH PULPIT. 

ae tan OF A MODEST MAIDEN AFTER A HUS- 


LEVITER LEGENDA. In Three Parts. Part II. 

WHAT BEFEL MY COMPANIONS—TWO AND TWO. 
PROPOSAL FOR A COUNTRY-TOWN NEWSPAPER, 
BEHIND THE SCENES IN PARIS—A TALE OF THE 


CLUBS AND THE SECRET POLICE :— 
Chapter —Clothilde’s -Traps. 
Cha VIIL.— Monsieur 


Chapter Dumesnil dances a 
DRAWI\G-KOUM TROUBLES: — Moody's Third Offer —a 
Country Visit. 


‘THE NEW BOOKS. 
DISRAELI'S CAREER—A RETROSPECT, &eo. 
Edinburgh: James Hogg & Sons. London: Groombridge & 


E JOUR- 


armer— Martin's A. 
International Patent Hight—Gourlay' Rt ng Appa us 
tus— Bement’s Adjustab wi m Hoisti 


m America—History o 
Moulding ibald, gad Wool; 
erspoon, way Johneon, Treating Skins; Mar- 
tin, Glazing Paper; Maclean, Telegraphs J ohnston. Hats 
Corr Scientific Societies — 
ne Memora M onthiy Notes o Scientific N oveltics Lists 
ts aud Designs Kegistered— Law Reports of Patent Cases, 


ac 
De, ; Editor's Offices (Offices for 


Patents), 47 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
ALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD’ 
peblished, contad ng Nos. 4 to 6, bound in cloth. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


R. CHARLES DICKENS.—Tuae CRITIC, 

of 8 mber 4 (No. 426), will contain a beautifully-exe- 

paper. AIT + Mr. CHARLES DICKENS (printed on 
ac-simile o is Autograph and a ny 


4d.; a 
Office, , Strand, wo 


copy 
20, Essex -street 


BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


at ond LETTERS of JOHN LOCKE, 
Extracts from his Letters and Commen-Place 
by LORD" KING. New Edition, with the addition 
Index. Post cloth, 3a. 6d. 
Henry @ Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


RIOSTO’S ORLANDO FURIOSO, trans- 

lated into English Verse by W.8. KOSE. New Edition, 

with a short Memoir of the Translator. Illustrated with 12 fine 

Engravings on steel, including a Portrait after Titian, from a pic- 
ture of great interest recently brought to this country and never 

before Complete in two volumes. Vol. Post Syo. 8vo. 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EPYS’s DIARY and CORRESPON DENCE, 
edited New and improved 
Edition, with A etein4dvole with 

numerous eee oL IV. 8vo. cloth, 5a. 
H. G. Covent-garden, 
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THE WAR IN INDIA. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. with Portrait, 10s, 6d. bound, 
OURNAL of an ENGLISH OFFICER in 
By Major NORTH, 60th Rifles, Aide-de-Camp to 


Horet i Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
On September 1, pri 
BREACH of PROMISE. By "By the Gator 


of‘ The Jilt.” Being Vol. 186 of ‘The Parlour Library. 
the most popular series of Copyright Books published. 


London: Darton & Co. Helborn-hill 


On the lst September will be published, No. XV. price Ja. of 
DAVENFORT DUNN 
A Man of our Day. 

By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by Phi.” 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


CAVATIONS in ROME.—The BUILDER 
of FRIDAY NEXT will contain Views, Plans, and Sections 
of the tombs discovered near the Porta Sau Giovanni, with De- 
scriptive postions ; together with Articles on Lunatic lums 
— Decay of Buildings—The Churches of Worcestershire, and much 


matter. 
ork-street, Covent-garden, and all Newsmen. 


W LANTERN and LIGHTHOUSE at the 
NORTH FORELAND.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY 


fecting 
ways— Mural Pelatiogs in France— id Decay 
tures in and other Works Abread— Bills of 
tities— Extrao Season: diminishing Kainfall— 
edieal Charities ¢ and Memorials—A 


A Defect 
in Benefit Societies—Sites Construction of Hospitals, &c. 
—Office, 1, York-street, Booksellers. 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES for SEP- 
TEMBER coment among other articles :—1. Memety of 

ass List of O iddle-Class 


Educa 
Examinations—5. Christ's ‘se vital and 
London— 6. Dean of Westminster on 
Testament—7. Tnstitute—8 John W 
Reviews 
Published by C. F. 


Part V 
E ILLUSTRATED NEWS rrr the WORLD 

and NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, contai 
Portraits of T. s. Duncombe, Esa. M.P., Miss Arabella God 
lle. Piccolominl ; and 64 


Lord ee, M.P., and Md peges 

lustrated Lette r-press. bd. 
To had of all Booksellers and Newsven and at the 

Railway Slee or direct from the Office, 199, Strand, 


ust ready, Fortnightly Part XV. of 


E ILLUSTRATED NEWS of the ee 


Portraits of Duke of Malakoff,and H 
and 32 pages of beautiful 
by Pont la. 4d. 
io of all Booksellers | and Newsvenders; and at the at the 
Railway Stations; or direct from the Office, 199, Strand, London. 
ow ready, Vol. I. of 
E ILLUSTRATED NEWS of the WORLD 
and BATIORAL in a beautiful 
ornamental binding, containing 360 of 
TRAIT Price ce 158. 


and Newsvenders; at the 
Railway Seations; ; or direct from the Uffice, 19), Strand, London. 


ISS AMY as Hester, in ‘An 
from a P h by is the 
PREMIU ‘PORTRAIT presented with the ILLUSTHKATED 
WORLD ot SA TURDAY August 28, and the 
following splendid Wood Eng 
enteri y Bay, 
—Queen V ria 
ew Palace, Potedam—N eck 


ety asgow— 
Pipers at ditto, and all the News of the Week. gp i 6d. ; or by 


Booksellers and Newsvenders; and at the 
Railway Stations ; or direct from the Office, 199, Strand. 


a Just published, Part IV, price 2a. 

HISTORY of the PEACE, from 1815 
to1s4s. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. Being Part XLVLI. 
Pictorial History of Eugland.’ 


To be completed in One Volume. 


of the* 


PART X. price ls. 


NICLE of the REVOLT in INDIA, 
and of the TRANSACTIONS in CHINA in 18567, &c. 
Illustrated by Maps, Plans, and Miseellaneous Sketches. 


PART X. price 7d. of a New Edition of 
AMBERS’S CYCLOP2ZDIA of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: a History, Critical and ,of 
Authors. With Specimens of their Writings. 
PART XXII. price 74. 
INFORMATION for the 
PEOPLE. 


PART LVI. for SEPTEMBER, price 7d. 
CHAMBERSS JOURNAL of FOPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 


W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh and London. 


- 
ee (enla ed to thirty-two pages), rice 4d. : stam 5d : contains : — 
Andre 
on y 
, &e. 
Cherboure—The Spectacle 
Hanworth. Chapters VIII.—X. 
An Evglish Scholar in Greece. 
jes. By Minute Philosopher. 
wrecks. Waifs. and Stra 
T 
Majesty at Babelsberg—Queen'’s Sitting Reom in the Castle 
of Babelsberg — Royal at Gleniche, Potsdam — Relic 
T of the Fami Kettle—Mallet’s 36-inch 
SOD! 
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On Monday, in 2 vols. with [lustrations, 12s. 
M* ESCAPE from the MUTINIES in 


By a WOUNDED: OFFICER. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ERVICE and ADVENTURE with the 


KHAKEE ALAH, 
Or Meerut Volunteer Horse, during the Mutinies of 1°57—58. 
By RUBERT HENRY WALLACE DUNLOP, B.C.S8. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, in post 8yo. with Woodcuts, 10a. 6d. 


IX MONTHS in BRITISH BURMAH; 
Or, INDIA BEYOND the GANGES in 1857—58. 
By CHRISTOPHER T. WINTER. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
This day, in 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


R T A. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
London : Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Maps of Oudh ant Lucknow and 
numerous Engravings, 
HE MUTINIES in OUDH: 
An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the p> Sens of 
seanex Kesidency ; with some Observations on the 
By MARTIN RICHARD GUBBINS, 
Financial Commissioner for Uudh. 


“ This account of the siege of Lucknow is much more circum- 
than avy other. Mr. Gubbins’s merits were conspicuous.” 


“The second edition is now enriched by two —y coount of 


the tf of yet published, ever hike to be 


Mr. Gubbins “enjoyed advantages oven other writers. 
His residence sustained terrible ents til relieved by 
= ae The touching scene is narrated in a truly graphic 


. This work possesses considerable value.”— Spectator. 

** No account of this memorable siege has bcen so soneiaiiy re- 
pared asthis. Mr. Gubbins was a promineut actor, and d bes 
all the terrible scenes he witnessed—the nervety of @ pro 


time.”— 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street 
Publisher in — to Her Mojesty. : 


This day, in post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
et Lively, witty, entertaining, og he graphic in descri 
intensely fon noy.” The book wil readers 
for its pages with pleasure and be not unmixed with 
formatiou.”— Literary Gaze 
“ Mr. Sala isan admirable companion, full of fan and humour, 
He dashes off Due North in high glee, and keeps his companion 
all alive with racy sketches from the begiuning to the end of the 
Sunda im 


rney.”— y 8. 

“ Mr ‘Sala ix a gentleman not only of quaint wit but of consi- 
derable intellectual power. His descriptions of Kussian hotels, 
Russian villages, &c. are all well done.” Press. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


E GENERA of BRITISH MOTHS. By 
HU. NOEL HUMPHREYS. Part VI. for September, price 


Pine Beauty—The Clouded Drab—The Blossom Underwing—The 
Copper ~The Bird's Bridle— 


rescent, &c. Sept post 
free on of 31 sta 
London: Paul Jerrard & Son, 170, Fleet-st 


Five Shillings, 


ORMITON : a Dramatic Poem in Two Parts. 

With other Miscellaneous Pieces. By MARY C. HUME, 
Author of ‘ The Bridesmaid,’ * The Wedding Guests,’ &e. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
This day, the Second Edition, revised, of the Third and 
Fourth Volumes, 288. 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Welsny to the Death of Elizabeth. 
y JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
These waa complete the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Lately published, the First and Second Volumes, 26s. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


This day, Third Edition of ‘ Sedgwick on Damages.’ 

TREATISE on the MEASURE of 

DAMAGES; or, an Inquiry into the Principles which 
govern the Arncunt of Pecuniary Compensativn awarded by Courts 
of Justice. By THEODORE SE DG’ ICK, peteies Attorney of 
the United States for the Southern District of New penny AeOer Author 
of a Treatise on Statutory and Constitutional Law. 
Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 31a. 6d. 

Sampson Low, Son & Co. 


NEW BOOKS. 
O MILLIONS: a Satire for the Present 
Age. By the Author of ‘ Nothing to Wear.’ Fcap. ls. 
An INDEX to the SUBJECTS and TITLE- 
PAGES of the BOOKS published in ~~ United Kingdom, 


1837 to 1857 ; with a comprehensive List of the various Pub- 
lishing Societies, and L of their 


pu 
periodically, comprising the British Catalogue Index. 


Feap. cloth, with Illustration, 1s. 
Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill, 


Just published by F. A. Brockhaus, Lei published, price 10s. bound in cloth, 
A PRACTICAL and METHODICAL|()N INFANCY and CHILDHOOD: their 
CHARLESGRAESER Two Paria Hints te Mothers for the Management nent of themeelves as 
well as their Offspring,&c. By T. J.GRAHAM, M.D., MRCS 


A FRENCH Bein  Possesses very high claims.”— Banner. 
Collection of more than 4,000 Words in general use, With ino. clear and inteswsting manner ; the 
author 
| the By CHARLES displays, as in his previous works, much 
Triibner & Co. Paternoster-row. A 
Will be published on of September, on sheet demy, 2. MODERN DOMESTIC 


SERIES of OUTLIN ES represen nto ~ Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families ond 


TRIUMPHAL of JULIUS CESAR i 
after his Conquests in Gaul. Drawn on Stone by by HENK) the Medical Save come to our hands, 
DUKE, from the Original Pictures at Hampton Court is by far the best. For fulln age and completeness they all 
Andrea M antegna. With Kemarks A the palm to Dr. Graham's. 
emoir of that great Pain London : terreno by Sim & Co. Stationers’. 
Messrs. Rowney & Co. 51, Rathbone-place, London. court ; and Whi & Co. aphing Marshal Co 


NEW NOVEL. 
This day, post 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


BEATRICE CENCI: 


A HISTORICAL NOVEL OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, Regent-street. 


On September 15 will be published, 


A DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By THOMAS SUTTON, B.A. 
Author of ‘The Calotype Process,’ &c. &c., and Editor of ‘ Photographic Notes.’ 
ILLUSTRATED WITH WOODCUT DIAGRAMS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. (480 pages), bound in cloth, red edges, price 7s. 6d. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ITS EDUCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL VALUE. 
The ROYAL PICTURES engraved in 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Price 2s. 6d., are— 
Van Dycx’s ‘MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE,’ and Ruseys’s ‘FARM AT LACKEN.’ 
The Engraving from Sculpture is from MAacDowe.u’s Statue of the late LORD FITZGIBBON. 


Among the enemy J Contributions are the following :—The Successors of Titian—Photography : its Educational 
and Practical Value, by Robert Hunt, F.R.S.—British Artists, No. 38: H. Le Jeune, illustrated—Tombs of English 
Artists, No. 8: R. Cosway, by F. W. Fairholt, FS.A., illustrated—Objects of Decorative Art in req South Kensington 
Museum, illustrated—The Book of the Thames, Part XXL, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, illustrated, & 


VirtTvE & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, London ; and all Booksellers. 


On the 31st inst. will be published, price ls. Part XL of 


VIRGINIANS. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS on STEEL and WOOD by the Author. 
To be completed in 24 Monthly Parts. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


CHEAP EDITION of the WORKS of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 


In One Volume, with an Engraved Frontispiece, price 5s. each, 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. [Published this day. 
DOMBEY AND SON. [Ready. 
BLEAK HOUSE. [In the Press. 


*,* The above Editions are ) uniform in size and price with the Cheap Edition of Mr. Dickens's former Works, publishcd 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. printed by C. Te he 158. Wy few copies on Large Paper for the Amateur 
Cho 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. 
THE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR AND OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
ROUND TABLE. 
Compiled by SIR THOMAS MALORY, Knt. 
Edited, from the Edition of 1634, with Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. Member of the Institute of France, &c. 


JOHN RUSSELL Surra, 36, Soho-square, London, 


Objects, with the Plants on which they are found. Some of which 
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Just published, in fcap. 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
HERMIT of the PYRENEES; and other 
Miscellaneous Poems. By REDNAXELA. 
ma London: Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


MR. RAREY’S HORSE TAMING METHOD. 
Preparing for publication, in 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 
COMPLETE TREATISE on the SCIE’ CE 


ANDLING, EDUCATING, and TAMING ALL 
H Rss; with a full and detailed Narrative of his Expericuce 
and Practice B N pnw of Vhio, U.8. 


London: Longman, ond Co Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
TALES AND STORIES OF THE AUTHOR OF 
‘AMY HERBERT.’ 
On Tuesday next, in 1 vol. crown &vo. price 5a. cloth, 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. Being the Eighth 
Work of a New and Cheaper uniform Edition of the Tales 


and Stories by the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ publishing monthly, 
and comprising the following Works :— 


AMY HERBERT. 2s. 6d. CLEVE HALN, 3s. 6d. 
ERTRUDE 
BAK DA ER, 28 6d. ATHARINE ASHTON ,3a.6d. 
PERIENCE of LIFE. 2s. d. LAN ETON PAKSONAGE. 
London: Longman, Brows, as and Ce. Paternoster-row. 


“WORKS oF ENGLISH COMPOSITION, &e., 
y Mr. G. F. GRAHAM. 


Just in 1 vol. fear. 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 


GLISH STYLE;; or, a Course of Instruc- 

tion for the Attainment of a Good Style of ystiees With 

an Historical Sketch of the English Language, and brief Kemarks 

on its Nature and Genius. Intended for the Higher Classes in 
Schools and VColleges. By G. F. GRAHAM. 

“ Contains more sensible ad- 

vice on the art of comocetiion 

ever 


ham for a very carefully exe- 
euted and really useful book, 
which honestly fulfils the de- 


come our eritical scription given in itstitle, We 
Critic Psy cordially recommend it as 
the best we bave seen o ite 
“ We beg to thank Mr. Gra- class.” Cc n Ti 
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NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S | OUTLINES OF 
ASTRONOMY. 
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of ASTRONOMY. By Sir Jonw 

F.W. HERSCHEL, Bart. K.H. Member of the Institute 

Ha ny" &c. The Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised, and cor- 
rected to the existing state of your mical science, 

ation. It is not only that we 

have the outlines of Astronom 


from them has resulted a narra- 
tive interesting toall. Itisa 
lucid srrangement of facts, de- 
ved from authentic sources, 
exhibiting a combination of in- 
dustry, learning, judgment, and 
impartiality, uot often met with 
i bi phi crown 
Times, 


“Few names can be found 
more indelibly associated with 
science of Astronomy than 

that of Ilerschel. Father and 
gon, the elder and the younger | do justice to the subject: the 
Herschel are household words comparison of the present with 
Lm every student of the hea- | the orizinel work enables us to 
hose who wish to know | review the progress of Astro- 
the i laws of the Celestial (rbs, |nomy durivg the last quarter of 
ean find no better Gamaliecl to |& century, as it presents itself 
Gece, them than Sir John F. to ove most highly qualified to 
Herse A practical no less | chronicle that progress. Inst 
than a cal astronomer— | of endeavouring to describe the 
& profound phil sopher, whose value or contents of a work 
acquirements have thrown light which must still continue as 
on nearly every branch of prac- popular with, cessary 
science—a master of logic to, every student of ectroncmny 
and rhetoric—a metaphysician as ‘it n for a quarter 
of the clearest order,—this emi- century, we will endeavour 
nent teacher offers himself as a its aid to make the a 
de toany disciple who wishes | reader acquainted with some of 
master, intelligibly aye | the most incidents in 


tent to 


e fift on of | represent, i fi t 
he. “Outlines of represent, io fact, the advance 


of Astrouom d ri t 
published a quarter of a 
tha 
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r ce— 


quarter of a century as it is pre- 

pal ¢ treatise ted him- 

Cabinet Cyclopedia, has self 

§ peculiar interest in our esti- Daily Newe. 
Uniform with the above, in 8vo. price 18. cloth, 
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“* Fram The characters 
all drawn wi ght into the work 
the delicacy of minia- 


is true, 
human nature not o Maurice never for one moment 
loses the y and the never becomes 
unmanly gentleness, or contem on his sensitiveness : 
heisa beautiful character Atheneum. 

* We have little doubt tat thi : at one the 
author's repu The style is full of vigour, the 
picturesque, and the delineation of character tru 


“Tt is scarcely possible to speak too well of this Sevel. It is 
sparkling and vivacious, easy and natural, judicious and - — 


ons 
true 


ts of inte 


the very skilful b i Seder out of 
and heroine, and th ous developments of their i. keep 
up an untiring interest in the fortunes of both, which arrests the 
= of the imagined, ‘successfully to to the 
scenes are m and thoughts excellent 
and admirably expressed.”— 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUM- 
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Stra f Uperation, Place for described in 
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A Collection of Tuscan Proverbs—{ Raccolta di 
Proverbi Toscani|. With Illustrative Notes. 
By Giuseppe Giusti. (Florence.) 

A full and judicious collection of Proverbs, 

i in a which lends ee 
freely and gracefully to such sententious conden- 
of wisdom and experience, is 
nothing less than a key to the inner life of the 
people that uses them. tendencies of national 
character may be closely estimated by what 
is and by what is not laid down “ for reproof 
or doctrine” in these its household words. The 

verbial strictures of the Hindu will in all 

elihood make up for an over-leniency to 
lying and false witness, by coming down with 
twenty sledge-hammer power on “sins — 
have no mind to”; and one would hardly thi 
that the Kaffer proverbs, if such there be, 
would insist too strongly on the distinctions 
between mewm and tuum. 

The habits and modes of life, the very sce- 
nery and sky-tints around the people in whose 
breath these sentences live, seem to colour and 
invest them with a peculiarly local charm. 

Italy is especially rich in proverbs, rich in 

portion as in these latter days she has 
hese behind the rapid onward march of 

ern popular literature,—for the remarks 
made above will be found to apply to an 
people with a force proportioned to their defi- 

7 in a more developed intellectual culture. 

Nearly six thousand T'uscan proverbs are col- 

lected in the volume before us, although of 

course & proportion of them under some- 
what modified forms are common to all Italy, 
and have their equivalents in the languages of 
other countries. The Italian proverbs, more- 

_ over, are peculiarly happy in a quaint and 

— grace, which the malleable character 

of the dolce favella rounds off in numerous 

instances with a rhymed flourish that hitches 
it on the hearer’s memory with a double charm. 

The poet Giusti, the fervent admirer and fear- 

less transmitter of the homespun idiom of the 

Tuscan hills, was not slow to feel the value of 

such proverbial wealth, and a game at “ pro- 

verbs” with some Florentine friends seems to 
have first set him on forming the present col- 
lection, three thousand of which, with most of 
the commentaries and notes, were found amon 

his posthumous papers, and about two thousan 

five hundred more have been added to his 
incomplete work, the whole being prefaced by 
an easy pleasant dedicatory letter by Giusti 
to his friend Andrea Francioni. th the 
writer and the destined receiver of the letter 
were dust long before its publication in the 

volume before us. Francioni, it seems, was a 

member of the Accademia della Crusca, and the 

mere fact of the dedication of such a work to 

a distinguished unit of that most learned and 

intellectually straitlaced assembly, significantly 

points to the spread of that more catholic code 
of literary laws which is ever happily gaining 
ag more and more on the sunny side of 

e Alps. In the course of his letter Giusti 
adduces a curious proof of the prevalence of 
proverbial phrases in the Tuscan idiom.— 


I had since fhe tells his friend] to 
heard in conversi th the lower orders of the 


and ially with the peasantry. * * And 
remark 


you sh one curious circumstance. 

proverbs are now so commonly known and, 
as it were, i with the language, that 
you may constantly hear i 


says,” and so go on talking without further allu- 
sion to it, leaving us to understand by that omission 
that the phrase is well known to every one, and 
therefore needs no repetition. * * I have a thou- 
sand times asked uneducated persons the meaning 
of such and such a proverb, and when taking it 
thus singly they have been unabie to answer me, 
but no sooner had I inquired under what circum- 
stances they were wont to use it than they were 
ready and able to give me perfect satisfaction on 
the subject. * * One evening, at Florence, at one 
of the few houses yet enlivened (to the great loss 
of the Faro-table) by the merry but now very un- 
genteel and old-fashioned game of forfeits, I made 
one of a party who were playing at preverbs. 
We all of us, men and women, sate in a circle, 
and threw a handkerchief from one to the other, 


The little bird flew on, flew on, 


who am country born and bred, and am still, 
thank Heaven, afflicted with the nostalgia mf 
ver 


bullying the lovesick, ing game 
expense of this one’s wig and that one’s cap,—I 
confess that I entered into the sport with my whole 
heart, and I may say that from that moment I began 
this collection, seeing that as soon as I returned 
home I set myself to write down all the proverbs I 
could remember to have heard that evening. 


Poor Giusti had intended, he tells his friend, 
to have continued the work of collection during 
his whole life, and he exhorts all such of his 


countrymen as love their language to do like- 
wise, rejoicing over his homely treasures with | 
nuine patriotic exclusivism; and winding up 
Fis letter with a touching expression of affec- 
tionate pride at belonging to a country “ which 
keeps in its wardrobe, over and above its holi- 
day garb, such a robe de chambre as this for 
every-day use.” And now to justify our pre- 
vious remarks on the comprehensive view of 
national character and tendencies to be found 
in so valuable a storehouse of proverbs as this, 
where the greater part have been gathered, as 
it were, with the dew yet on them, in a <7 
where mother wit is still the rule and 
learning the exception, even among the middle 
classes of society. It is, of course, impossible, 
within the limits at our command, to do more 
than give a few op ae taken almost at hap- 
from amid the vast mass of quaint and 
often picturesquely local sayings which this 
book contains. Not a few of those which come 
under the heading of “ Government, Statesman- 
ship, &c.,” give curious glimpses of the popular | 
view of such matters in the old stirring days of 
Republican Florence, as, for instance, “ che dice 
parlamento, dice guastamento,’—in which sen- 
tence parlamento must not be understood to 
mean parliament, in our sense of the word, but 
rather palaver, according to the phraseology of 
the Redskins, bei e assembling of the 
people on the Piazza before the Palazzo Vecchio 
in public emergencies,—an event which always 
preceded es in the government, and con- 
sequent disaster to the citizens’ lives and purses. 
So that the translation of the proverb may run 
thus :—“ For public deliberation, read loss and 
or gain, in complimentary 
spirit to the dynasty who sleep in porphyry 
and lapis-lazuli at San Lorenzo,— 
God give your highness long to reign ! 
The next comer’s sure to be worse again. 


It seems as though we heard and saw the 


shrewd Florentine craftsman of old days slyly 
muttering the second line to himself with re- 
verential obeisance, and satirical forefinger 


laid lengthwise against the side of his nose, as 
the armed and gilded train of some 


ificent 
Cosimo or Lorenzo sweeps clattering down the 
cool dimness of his narrow by-street towards 
the broad sunny Piazza, noisy no more with 
“ parlamenti.” 

The Tuscan peasant is no dull-witted clod- 
pole; a full share of shrewdness mingles with 
the ious bonhomie which so p 


Could the most courtly of Rochefoucaulds ~ 
dexterously insinuate the necessity for a little 
time-serving than does countryfied 


nni” or “ Meo” when he inculcates such 
favourite precepts as “Give every 


Begs saint his 
candle ;” or “The earns his li by wag- 
ging his tail;” or again, “Tis a good file that 
cuts the iron without grating”—* Love, deceit, 
and hunger are masters of rhetoric”— 

He that is slow to feign 

Will never come to reign. 
Another sly hit in this last, by the way, at the 
notorious want of faith which characterized the 
whole race of their rulers. 

It is curious to com the tone of morali 
displa in these proverbs with that whi 

es the Ricordi, or Maxims, of Guicciar- 
dini, the recent publication of which we noticed 
in these months such 
comparisons the advantage is indisputably on 
the side of the plebeian the aris- 
tocratic moralist. A petty temporizing spirit 
of calculation runs through most of the great 
historian’s maxims, which often descends even 
to 7 of palpable dishonesty in word 
and deed. The countryman’s rules of right, on 
the contrary, are for the greater part free-hearted 
and open-handed. Prudence and caution are, 
indeed, favourite saints in his calendar, but we 
find no lack either of such as exhort to gene- 
rous impulse and helpful loving kindness. 

Says Guicciardini, “Do all you can to seem 
good, and the better shall it be for you.” In 
another place, speaking of gratitude in return 
for favours received, he says, “ Look for assist- 
ance only to those who are so situated that 
they must needs serve you, and not to such as 
you have served,” &. How infinitely higher 
and nobler is “Gianni’s” standard of moral 
worth when he says, “Goodness takes up no 
room ;” and better still, “ Whoso doeth good, 
hath goods ;” or, with honest trust in his fellow- 
creatures’ gratitude, “Service kindles love” — 
“ He that gives discreetly sells dear” —“ Alms- 
giving never made any man poor”—* Helpful- 
ness never comes home without his wages.” 
And what a noble refutation we find of Guic- 
ciardini’s perfidious counsel, “Deny stoutly 
what you would not have known, or affirm in 
like manner what you wish to be believed, 
though there be many 
nay, almost certainties — t you, your doing 
so may gain over the judgment of him at least 
who hears you.” Now listen to Gianni’s 
homely jingle on the other side of the question, 

Clean lips and even hand, 
Go free through every land. 

Such sentences, and dozens like —_—— 
remarkable proof of the standard of morality 
among the Tuscan nobles having sunk, even 
in Guicciardini’s time, lamentably below that 
of the rural population. We have already seen 
that the Contadino considers it no sin to apply 
a little soft sawder on occasion to such as may 
advance his fortunes, and only too truly con- 
ceives that “The world is his who knows how 
to come round it.” Yet he winces nervously 
under the ication of any such anodyne 


| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
_singing— | 
| 
| But he did not perch on me, | 
He went and perched on such a one, | 
And thus said he. | 
Here they throw the handkerchief into the lap of | 
the person intended, and repeat a proverb, and it | 
| must be repeated quickly, and not have been said | 
| by any one before, on pain of a forfeit. Now I, | 
| | 
| | 
| and seeing with what readiness those quick-witted, | 
lively girls found means of teazing one another, of | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
le, 
conversation, “You know what the proverb | | 
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treatment to himself, and warily pronounces 
that— 


He who beyond his wont is gracious to thee, 

Be sure he has undone or would undo thee; 
or exhorts thus, “Do not give a dog bread for 
wag of his tail,” for he knows that 
“Where the tongue licks, there the tooth 
pricks.” 

A remarkably large number of Tuscan pro- 
verbs are, with unusual sincerity and self- 
knowledge, especially aimed at the itch for 
evil speaking and slandering, which forms so 
grievous a blot on the national character that 
the very confessor’s manual enjoins him strenu- 
ously to warn his penitents against any men- 
tion of their neighbour's backslidings as against 
a heinous sin, however well deserved the 
strictures may be. Here are a few samples 
from among as many score,—“ Tongue is the 
‘worst meat that is”—“ God keep thee from the 
cat that licks thee before and tears thee be- 
hind.” And here are two Southern versions of 
our adage against stone-throwing—“ He who 
strews thorns should not go barefoot”—“If 
‘you have a straw tail keep clear of the fire.” 
Again we find an admirably well pickled rod 
for the whole race of Candours and Sneerwells 
all over the world—“ He who plays Argus to 
another man’s honour is as blind as a mole to 
his own.” And further on, a warning which 
savours more of prudence than gallantry— 


A neighing mule and a smirking dame, 
The one will kick thee, the other defame. 


We have said that caution ranks as a car- 
dinal virtue with the Tuscan nt. He is 
skittishly averse to assuming other folks’ bur- 
dens or needless liabilities, and considers that 
“The best fun is to stand on level ground, and 

hie the dogs up the hill.” A pleasant dash of 
Jocal colour enlivens the following scornful 
illustration of the troubles of those whose sim- 
— pays the scot of their craftier neigh- 
pours— 

The crucifix and the biggest sconces 

Fall to the lot of the greatest dunces ; 
a hint taken from the frequent rural proces- 
sions of the country, in which the carrying of 
the massive crucifix and “lanternoni,” or 
heavy gilded “conveniencies” for candles, u 
and down the steep paved lanes that win 
about the hill sides, must be no sinecure even 
to the most devout penitent. 

The Tuscan, of whatever grade he be, thinks it 
no shame to look narrowly after his domestic 
economy, and despises those who deem such 
cares beneath their dignity. He keeps “one 
eye on the pot, and one eye on the cat,” and 
considers that “ Better is a rushlight before 
than a torch behind.” He thinks a thrifty 
spirit indispensable to all good housekeeping. 

o this end, he says that “ Whoso stretches him 
beyond the sheet, his feet go bare;” or, “ He 
that would feast on the Saint’s Day, must fast 
on the Vigil,” seeing that “A little kitchen 
amakes a great house,” and that “When the 
father keeps Carnival the sons must needs 
observe Lent.” 

The Contadino, however, has eyes for better 
things than the main chance, and displays a 
spice of chivalrous respect for women in his 
softer moods, which may well shame down the 
lax and cynical morality too prevalent among 
‘the “upper ten” of his countrymen. Here isa 
specimen of it :— 

He whom a good woman loves 
Wears arms of proof where’er he roves. 


—And again, with a tender philosophy which 
argues well for his chance of domestic peace,— 
Love is the fount of good and evil. 

—He has also a hearty appreciation of the 
mem of familiar home ties. Witness the 

follo 


brightest love is still the nearest, 
Morn and Eve it shines the clearest; 


| 


—or this— 


Home! Home! however small thou be 
An abbey thou dost seem to me. 


—In direct a to the time-honoured 
practice of Italy, we have this :— 

Ladies’ men and coxcombs light 

Drudge like porters day and night. 
—“TLadies’ men” being the nearest approach 


| we can find to the “ Crcisbet” of the original, 
_ for which word we have, happily, no equivalent 


in our language. 
The true love of the South, however, like its 


sun, has shadows all the blacker for its bright- 


ness. _ Here we find it recorded that— 
J madness heresy 
without they be. 
of the ill-omened triad, significant ints to 
the small chance that of Rome 
getting her own again in the hearts of the 
people, where once the perilous wedge of liberal 
opinion has found a chink in her infallibility. 
Among the mass of proverbs on the subject 
of matrimony, are to be found axioms suited to 
every Benedick’s need. Honest Col. Dobbin, 
in the first heyday of his long-delayed ion 
of — Mrs. Amelia, will find vent for his 
feelings in such as this :— 
To the distaff bends the knee. 
—For “ distaff” read, the loveable home-keep- 
ing housewife, the “ virtuous woman” of Solo- 
mon, whose gentle sway can rule the wildest 
spirit. At the next page, the disconsolate 
rtner of Becky Sharpe may comfort himself 
y the bitter assurance that “ He who takes an 
eel by the tail and a woman by the tongue, is 
sure to come off empty-handed ;” or, that he 
must expect to find pretty much the same 
chastening influences in “A rod for the child, 
and a wife for the man.” Long-suffering Tuscan 
Caudles, too, are not without their pathetic 
utterances, witness the following lament :—“The 
bed-chamber bell is the weariest sound aman can 
have in his ears.” But there are, it seems, south 
of the Alps, certain savage and unreclaimed 
old bachelors who are wont to console their 
loneliness by such growls at womankind as— 


To pass on to a graver subject. There is no 
lack of evidences of a God-fearing spirit scat- 
tered up and down in a t number of these 
sentences. A spirit, which like many of the 
social virtues of the Tuscan people, seems to have 
struggled on for centuries quandméme in the 
very teeth of calculated misguidance and evil 
influences without end. But not a few of the 

roverbs wander sadly astray from the ortho- 
any of holy Mother Church, as for instance,— 
in “To fast is good, to forgive better.” 
“fo i of pestilent 
gate of heaven is not to be 
broken with a golden hammer ;” or, “ We can 
carry nothing with us to the other world, save 
the good we have done.” But as a curious 
instance, among many, of the intimateconnexion 
between the religious observances of the Church 
and the most iliar circumstances of the 
t's every-day life, we may take the fol- 
=e totally unintelligible as it would be to 
our ears without its appended note :— 


In other terms, about Ascension Day, or the 


oe of May, when the words, Ye men of 
ilee, occur in the Gospel for the day, the 


weather grows too warm to continue to wear 
winter clothing. Be it remembered, however, 


that not one in a thousand of those that use the 
words has 1 ane: of their scriptural source, 
we would sermon in four on 
the vanity of earthly possessions, what more 
pregnant than “Shrouds have no pockets”? — 
or, where shall we find a nobler profession of 
faith than— 

Work as if thou hadst to live for aye; 

Worship as thou wert to die to-day? 

On every phase of human life we could go on 
quoting pitty sentences by the score, but our 
mre imits caution us toxdraw this notice 
to a close. We must, however, find room for 
three or four of the proverbs classed under the 
head of “Government, Statesmanship, and the 
like,” because many of them contain indications 
of the secret springs which regulate the Tuscan 
character for good and evil. A whole world of 
social history, for instance, is wrapped up in 
this somewhat unsavoury envelope—“ The fish 
begins to stink from the head ;’ and here is an 
outburst of bitter experience of the blessings 
of political espionage, “Old rogues make new 
spies.” Further on, too, is a crafty saying of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, who did not fail as an 
accomplished classic scholar to know the full 
value of a priestly translation of “Panem et 
Circenses” —“ Bread and Saints’ Days stop the 
people’s mouth.” But close at hand, by way 
of commentary on his dictum, comes the 
following—“ When a blind man bears the 
woe to those ag him.” 
An is, again, as way of significant 
codicil, “ Water and ae) woe are not to be 
held in.” Among the political proverbs there 


on a quicksand.” And again, “Union is the 
strongest city wall.” But as unmistakeable 
signs of a state of society under which it is 
hard to lie quiet, take a couple of definitions of 
Tuscan legal honesty :—“ Justice is like a man’s 
nose, it turns whichever way you pull it.” Or 
this, “Donatus breaks Justus’s head,” con- 
taining a grave pun upon two Christian names 
in common use, and merely signifying Dona- 
tions (or bribery) break the power of Justice. 
We were not aware till now that the ancestors 
of the, illustrious Vicar of Bray were born in 
the shadow of Giotto’s Campanile, and date 
from a period of high antiquity. itness the 
following proverb— 

Though Guelph I be, as Ghibelline I show ; 

I turn my cloak as the best bidders go. 

But it is high time to leave the tempti 
gleanings which remain in this volume of 
verbs for such of our readers as feel an interest 
in mapping out, by the aid of these landmarks, 
the popular characteristics of the Tuscan people. 
Every State of Italy has its own home treasury 
of proverbial sayings, and Sicily in particular 

s an especially rich and picturesque 
collection, to which we may perhaps return on 
some future occasion. 


Ballytubber ; or, a Scotch Settler in Ireland ; 
with Advice to his cay ag! By Virgilius 
Penman. (Houlston & Wright.) 

Tuts is an ultra-Scotch and very parochial 

book of advice to Scotch farmers intending to 

settle in Ireland. It is heavy, full of 
attempts at humour, utterly unimaginative an 
ponderous, and yet perhaps worth reading asthe | 
result of real experience. The book sprang 
from a bundle of letters, written by the author 
to an intending settler, full of shrewd hints and 
shallow, prejudiced invective; these letters 
afterwards appeared in a newspaper, and now, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
are plenty to prove that in Tuscany at least the 
| taste for pronunciamientos, for their own sake, 
| is by no means so strong as other countries too 
often consider it to be throughout Italy; for 
instance, “Good order is bread,—disorder, star- 
| vation”—“ Whoso builds on the mob builds 
Cross-grained if small; 
If handsome, vain, 
| Shocking if plain. 
At ye men 4 Galilee, 
I doff the es that burden me. 
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sewn together as rags are to make a patchwork 
quilt, form the first volume of an anti-Celtic 


series. 

The book is addressed to those adventurous 
Scotchmen who, pursuing the natural emigrating 
instinct of their race, set out with much cunning 
and little money—a Bible, a clean shirt, and a 
borrowed walking-stick—to cozen the world. 
We suppose the adventurous Quentin Durward 
landed at Belfast, and escaped from the jaws of 
ragged, mud-dripping gossoons, badged ticket- 

rters, and those jaunting-cars made after the 
Eshion of Boadicea’s war-chariots. Here are 


his first angry reflections :— 
“ The earth marred and mangled by tor- 
tuous mud-fences and engulfing ditches; acres here 


and there licked, like the bear’s cubs, into shape— 
if the ‘lazy bed’ any—by the labour of 
Goths; fields out at knees and elbows, suspended, 
as it were, in a state of limbo between the poor's- 
house and debtor’s court; and—allowance for a 

into a kind of agricult otch- is gene- 
rally found stretching out in a of rank 
weeds. , ay—no mistaking thee! you soli- 
loquize as you again enter the thoroughfares of the 
city—streets and by-ways ankle deep with mire, 
squirting through the naked toes of a half-men- 
dicant generation—strutting pride, in arrogant 
swagger, shouldering its domineering way through 
crowds of human scarecrows in rags and vermin— 
shop-floors like stables, littered over with straw and 
muck, with doors beset with ferocious beggars, and 
idle, light-fingered lo mud and filth every- 
where, from Misses’ laces (ne sutor ultra 
crepidam ) to the attic window-sash—unwashed 
thresholds, windowless houses, obscene walls, and 
pestilential cabins in tumble-down roofs, with 
smoke and fcetor escaping as best they can, through 
crevice and door.” 

Now we need not say that a man must be an 
“ass fool” who reads his first Irish sentence 
thus ungraciously,—who, looking for rags, filth, 
knavery, and pride, does not recognize with 
the delight of discovery the quick wit, the 
ligh ing return of repartee, the poetry even in 
abuse, the religion, the patriotic warmth, how- 
ever misdirected, of the poorest, but happiest, 
—_ in the world. 

e same determined attempt to abuse is 
seen in the following description of the country 
between Dublin and Belfast :— 

“The country from Belfast to within a few 
a of Dublin, with here and there a solitary 

indifferent exception, presents but little to 
interest or gratify the eye of a Lothian farmer. 
At home, his trim and economical walls, 
his capacious fields, with their straight and arrowy 

i tapering downwards from crown to furrow, 
without break or swerve from end to end in each 
declining and receding sod—resembling a beautiful 
piece of art wrought upon a field of mahogany— 
afford an amazing contrast with the sorry attempts 
at tillage, the y enclosures, and con-acre patch- 
ings with idle headlands, encompassed by wasteful 
fences, crooked and tortuous, as if formed upon the 
trail of a snail, which here come in oramic 
order before the carriage window. Nor is the 
poverty of the soil, which in several localities is of 
a sound and fertile quality, the worst feature in the 
Generally destitute of the ornament of 

wood, and, what is worse, of decent habitations for 


the agricultural population, in prospect it is pitiful 
in the extreme.” 


About Dublin the writer is dull. At Skib- 
‘bercross in King’s County we find him in 
search of a farm. Mr. Borax, the agent, re- 
quires references. The landlord of the inn 
gives him some wrinkles :— 

satis by adds he, ‘I suppose your countrymen 
don’t understand our ways of doing business here. 
‘Farms are often put into the newspa for a long 
time to meet the landlord’s eye, while all the time 
they are engaged to some one at a certain rent, or 

intended to be retained in the t’s own hands. 
Besides, we are not fond of dry bargaine in these | 


parts. If I wanted a farm I would cross the agent’s 
ittle bit my own way. Your — don’t like 
that sort of thing: but to get on in this country, you 
must do as Rome does. Mr. Borax, sir, is a big 
man among the gentry around; is a great judge 
of animals and farming entirely, and likes a deal of 
homage. He has himself one or two of the best 
farms upon the estate. But to be plain with you, 
sir, few of our like your coun as 
tenants: you are all too knowing and independent 
for them, and our Irish tenants don’t like them 
neither, because, they say, they raise the rent of 
land; but the labourers like them; because they 
give great emplo t and have raised the wages, 
only they make them work for their money.” 

At last he takes a farm in Kildare, has the 
lease examined by a respectable attorney, and 
ascertains the head-rents and arrears of taxes 
due on the land. Troubles in. Sheep are 
stolen, sheep shorn, horses’ tails cut off, farm 
servants are idle and irregular, one man falls 
off the plough horse, and another frightens his 
team till they run away. The house, situate 
in the vale of the Liffey, near the ruins of a 
square fortlet, is thus described :— 

‘Consisting of three apartments, all upon the 
ground-floor, and entered by one main door, its 
internal construction was of the simplest order; 
possessing two fireplaces, without grates, placed at 
the extremities of the building; three doors, two of 
which were mounted upon leathern hi ; three 
small windows, one-fourth of the area of which in 
‘ wooden panes of glass,’ a thatched roof, — 
by spliced and fractured rafters, grim, black, and 
sweaty as the shades of Erebus, from years of 
inveterate smoke, and resting upon walls as if per- 
forated by shot, gaping with rents, into which even 
an additional nail being driven would, probably, 
have proved as disastrous to its inmates as 
voice of the pilgrim has been with the avalanche. 
‘Suit the button to the cloak,’ is a homely and 
wise proverb; ‘as the house then so the furniture— 
a few rustic chairs, two or three deal tables, some 
comfortable bedding, a few culinary requisites, a 
case of good wine, a wooden fire on the hearth, 
with fender of the same metal, cut from a neigh- 
bouring elm, comprehended nearly the sum-total 
of the meubles de maison. Thus furnished and pro- 
vided, our Scotch ‘laird’ opened house in Ireland.” 

After a great deal of starched sentimentalism, 
the author, opening his steward’s book and 
chatting over the items, gets once more rational 
and discourses shrewdly enough of the difference 
between Scotch and Irish labourers.— 

“In Scotland, a good workman will perform 
as much of any farm labour in one day as 
an ordinary one here will do in three days, 
and this to better purpose. Often this great 
difference arises, not so much from a want of 
application, as from the inferiority of tools in use, 
and the want of order and system in his operations. 
From this last defect alone, a loss of thirty per 
cent. upon his time may often be computed. 
Female labour is still higher in proportion. In 
Scotland, two women at a w of one shilling 
each, on favourable soil, will thin or single an acre 
of turnip-land in one day. In Ireland, five women, 
at a rate of eightpence each, will not do as much 
in two days. In reaping, one man and two women 
in Scotland will cut over an acre of corn in ten 
hours; here, five men will not do as much within 
the same time: yet Irish rea when on the 
opposite shore, are not commo — so deficient 
in comparison with their neighbours, but there 
‘they have examples set before them, and rules to 
which they must conform. Here, also, the cost of 
blacksmith and carpenter work is St 
higher. On this ground, then, the Irish workmen 
are better paid than their neighbours.” 

Emancipation and Maynooth Grant have 
only, says our ing violent writer, made the 
Cerberus to whom they were thrown more 
greedy and ferocious. e population he looks 
upon as perceptibly degenerating. He laments, 


justly rey eT the use of the potato, an easily- 
‘cultivated, i e, uncertain crop, the destruction of 


the | from t 


which has done good. So has the downfall of 
the Forty-Shilling Franchise. Thoygh always 
taking the part of landlords whé have kept 
one of the most beautiful parts of Great Britain 
a swampy desert, the author does sometimes 
allow a fault. He denies, too, the productive- 
ness of Irish soil, and declares that though deep 
it has no real mettle or vitality. He also wastes 
time in warming up old arguments in favour of 
absenteeism. 

With all this we close the book with the 
sensation of having spent an hour not alto- 
gether wasted with a shrewd, bitter, grumbling, 
rather prosing, literary agriculturist, of no very 
wide views or high feelings. 


History of Marie Antoinette—{ Histoire, 

By Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. (Didot.) 
Ir matters little how, or when, or by whom 
certain lives are written—by whom certain 
women are described—the tale of their adven- 
tures whether it be told meagrely or the reverse 
—whether by partizan or philosopher, by poet 
or by proser, always comes out “as g as 
new.’—There is no end to Mary Queen of 
Scots, whether she be treated as martyr or 
intriguer, as sacrificed or sacrificing. There is 
none to Marie Antoinette. The “ Marys” have 
been romantic, if not fortunate, Queens in 
France, as in England; and this new book, 
though by no means the best on the subject 
which has been given, or the best put forth b 
its writers, may hold those who read it in th 
just as if they had never heard of Campan, of 
Carlyle, or De Stael, or (to sink in the scale of 
ae of the wonderful French romances 

e Dumas factory,—just as if they had 

not studied for themselves the just balance 
betwixt the violences of Pire Duchesne, the 
brutalities of the Carmagnole concerning 
“ Madame Veto,”’—and the Austrian insolence 
of King Maria Theresa’s daughter. 

The MM. Goncourt are avowed, picturesque 
defenders of Queen Marie Antoinette of France ; 
they a roofs (after their kind), and fresh 
lettersand abundant references in the way of foot- 
notes, which no critic, unless he were arithmeti- 
cal as Cocker or bilious as Croker, can by any 

sibility test at a moment’s warning.—Our 
rage of this _ refers a little to the habits 
of its writers, who appear to fly at eve e 
—“ Predestination silk,” and 
wondrous power of producing that very lite- 
rary ware, historical, picturesque, or anti- 
quarian, which, beyond all other wares, defies 
rapid production. In their newest mono- 
graph, owever, there are some curious blanks. 
—We had a right to expect more concerning 
the training of the Dauphiness in the Court 
of Vienna than we find here. Her Imperial 
mother had possibly something to answer for 
in discipline, or want of discipline, which 
brought in its train the wee me which 
darkened round the French Queen,—as well as 
the royal husband lucklessly chosen,—as well 
as the terrible state of society which came as a 
heritage together with the crown of France. 
When Maria Theresa allowed herself, for policy's 
sake, to flatter a French King’s mistress, she was 
knocking a nail into the scaffold on which a 
French Queen’s head was to fall.—The haughti- 
ness, frivolity, licence, and intrigue which cha- 
racterized the great world of Vienna formed a 
fatal preparatory atmosphere for one called to 
a lot so distinguished, yet so difficult, as Marie 
Antoinette of Austria—Without exacting any 
preternatural research from the MM. de Gon- 
court, we had a right to expect a far better 
opening chapter than the one which they have 
produced. Virtually, their story only hens 
within that French pavilion where, on the 7th 
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of May, 1770, the young Archduchess disrobed 
hersel? of every ent of home attire, in 
order to belong, thenceforward and solely, to 
the country of her adoption. 

Another blank occurs at a later period, which 
is yet more unaccountable. Surely the details 
of the flight to Varennes—so traversed by per- 
versities, strangely frivolous and petty in one 
who, at other calamitous junctures, showed 
herself so proud and so present to herself— 
should not have been passed over as is here the 
case.—Whether the great dressing-case of the 
Queen, without which she was not to stir, even 
when endeavouring to escape from an infuriated 
mob, did not cost her her life—who shall say ? 
The lingering, the bungling, the disguise with- 
out disguise, and then the last fatal moment 
when the fugitives had to return to theirdungeon, 
make, at all events, too curious a comment on 
court intelligence and court fidelity to be over- 
looked in such a story as this.—Can they have 
been hurried over because they may be thought 
to have indicated some of the weaknesses of one 
whom our historians choose to drape as a 
heroine? The omission is a strange one. 

Even Mary Stuart’s life was less an object of 
struggle betwixt the Fairies and the Fates than 
that of Maria Theresa’s daughter,—“ L’ Autri- 
chienne” as her subjects (who' came to loathe 
her and long for her blood) ‘contemptuously 
called one who in her youth and early days of 
royalty seems to have stirred admiration, if not 

ion, in every one who beheld her.—Who 
forgotten Horace Walpole’s compliment to 
her in his Ossory Correspondence, date 1775 ?— 
“Tt was impossible to see anything but the 
Queen. * * She is a statue of beauty, when 
standing or sitting ; grace itself when she moves. 
* * They say she does not dance in time,—but 
then it is wrong to dance in time.”—She was 
sionately fond of music, yet she sang badly. 

he had fascination at her command, yet when 
was ever woman so hated? It would appear as if 


Nemesis had reserved all the popular odium | king 


due to the Montespans, Parabéres, Pompadours 
—_ of easy virtue, whose “ function” we saw 
. Capefigue, the royalist, not many weeks ago 
attempting to defend) to be discharged with 
compound interest and bitterness on her head. 
The people who had accepted the venal and 
shameless frailty of the mistresses—the philo- 
sophers who had simpered and rhymed, and bent 
their backs (not even excluding such liberals as 
Voltaire), to the unblushing profligates who 
helped to ruin France—hungered and thirsted 
for all such scandals, and rumoured frailties 
and tales of extravagant caprices, as could 
blacken the reputation of the graceful and 
beautiful royal wife. Yet her greatest crime 
we defenders have sworn) was merely to 
ve arrived at her throne after France 
was ruined. Few caprices of Destiny have 
been stranger than this ; few contrasts, how- 
ever, are more ghastly, yet fuller of monition, 
than the last agonies of Madame Dubarry 
struggling with her executioner on the scaffold, 
and the calmness of Veuve Capet during her 
ignominious imprisonment and hateful execu- 
tion. If Marie Antoinette ordered some of the 
concerns of her life badly ;—she knew how to 
atone for her folly by dying with the dignity of 
a woman and a Queen. Even this, however, 
has been disputed by those whose partizanship, 
having gone far to defend the sentence, would 
further still, and strip the victim of such 


ecorum as in the last awful hour of vengeance 
and of suffering insures his grave forgiving 
words and gentle thoughts. 

That, however, which gives a certain value to 
the book before us is not the narration of known 
stories, of which somehow we never tire (such, 
for instance, as the intrigue of the diamond 


necklace),—but a few letters from Marie An- Their advocacy, already described as without 
question or qualification, will do nothing to 


toinette, which ap we dare not speak 
more positively—to be published for the first 
time. They chiefly belong to the dark after- 
noon of the Queen’s life, when all her Trianon 
gaiety and Versailles pride had waned and 
faded out,—when friends were to be counted soli- 
citously in proportion as their numbers thinned, 
—when the woman, hurried as it were to the 
verge of the cataract, and aware of the abyss 
beneath, had from second to second to devise 
how she might avert the foundering of the now 
crazy bark (once seemingly a Cleopatra’s barge) 
in which she had sailed down the stream. Thus 
they are littleamusing, because chiefly indicative 
of alarm, presentiment, and emotion — when 
read, reminding us of those writings found on 
the walls of dungeons, which tell so concisely 
of the apprehension and suspense of the hearts 
that have perished there. e following, of a 
date anterior to the bursting of the storm, from 
the collection of the Marquis de Fliers, is cha- 
racteristic: there is “the Austrian lip” in it. 
The spelling, by the way, is according to the 
fashion of the time, which was not for persons 
of birth to trouble themselves over orthography. 
There is no address, but it was probably written 
to the King, at no long seated belies the death 
of the sickly Dauphin in 1789.— 

It has been impossible for me, dear friend ( mon cher 
ceur ), to return from Trianon: my leg has been in 
too great pain. That which has happened with M. 
le Dauphin does not astonish me. From his ear- 
liest infancy the word “pardon” irritated him, 
and it is n to manage him very carefully 
when he is in one of his passions. I approve 
entirely what you have done; but let him be 
brought to me, and I will.make him feel how all 
these rebellions afflict me. Mon cher coeur: our 
tenderness for this child must be strict. We must 
not forget that it is not for ourselves we are edu- 
cating him, but for the country. First impressions 
are so strong in infancy, that in truth I am ter- 
rified when I think that we are bringing up a 
i Adieu, mon cher ceur, you know whether or 
not I love you. 

Well might the mother write with this 
sternness and self-denial who had been com- 
pelled to abide the pangs of childbirth under 
the eyes of a rabble of tors — who 
had a sense, too, that the “right divine” of 
Kings and Queens, in France at least, was 
not what it had been; and who by this time 
might have gained a pretty distinct knowled 
that her husband was not one to whom she 
must look for strength in the struggle. The 
other specimen we shall give from these letters 
bears a two years’ later date, and speaks of 
increased apprehensions, without, however, 
increasing selfishness. those who have 
pictured to themselves, among other sights of 
the Terror, the fair hair of Madame de Lam- 
balle waving round the pike on which her head 
was placed,—the prevision of the following, 
addressed to Madame de Lamballe during her 
absence in 1791, is touching :— 

I repeat to you, my dear Lamballe, do not come 
back just now; my friendship for you is too much 
on the alarm. Matters do not take a better turn in 
spite of the acceptance of the Constitution, on 
which I had counted much. Stay with the good 
M. de Penthitvre, who has so much need of your 
care ; if it was not for him, it would be impossible 
for me to make such a sacrifice, for I feel that 
every day my friendship for you increases with my 
fears. Pray God that time may set opinion to 
rights; but wicked — are spreading such 
atrocious calumnies, I count on my courage 
rather than on the course of events. Adieu, then, 
my dear Lamballe. Know well that whether near 
or far, I love you, and am sure of your friendship. 

The above, as expressions of emotion, will 
suffice by a of specimen of the new letters 
which the MM. Goncourt have raked together. 


settle the right or the wrong of accusation or 
of panegyrie,—nothing to prove how far Maria 
Theresa's daughter was victim of education and 
circumstances,—how far, in place of command- 
ing the storm which wrecked her, she contri- 
buted to conjure it up by her young frivolity, 
extravagance, pride, and con} infidelity. 
The tale, as every one knows, has told bo 
ways, and it is not in the notice of an ephemeral 
book like this that the beSt informed could 
venture to offer even a verdict on the evidence. 
But it is a tale which, be the book ever so 
ephemeral, will be read again and again and 
again—a tale over which tears will - shed, 
and, as Burke said, “swords leap out of the 
scabbard,”—a tale, finally, however told, having 
an incontestable moral and monition for those 
who attempt to govern that difficult people to 
— neighbours and allies across the 
ne 


Wyoming: its History, Stirring Incidents, and 
antic Adventures. By George Peck, D.D. 

New York, Harper & Brothers; London, 

w & Co.) 

THERE can be little doubt that if Campbell 
had-seen the vale which he only fancied, or had 
conversed with the old inhabitants of the 
place, he would have written something better 
than a vague _ Wyoming, in Pennsyl- 
vania, is a calm 9 valley, twenty miles 
long, shut in by hills a thousand feet high, 


between which winds the Susquehanna. The spot . 


is full of legendary, and even tragic interest, to 
say nothing of its verse-inspiring name, and the 
effect whic 
a clever rhyme to Susquehanna. In Coleridge, 
with whom sound sometimes prevailed above 
sense, we know that the sound of the river of 
Wyoming originated a vision of universal 
equality ; and one result of his vision the 
might have realized, when, in 1793, an agent 
was employed to purchase on the Susquehanna 
twelve hundred acres as an asylum for the 
household of Louis the Sixteenth. To Wyoming 
it was that, in 1795, the son of Philippe 
Egalité came on horseback, through “the wind- 
gap,” lodged in Wilkesbarre in the old red 
tavern, and was taught how to sleep “on the 
soft side of a board,”—a practice, the author of 
this volume shrewdly remarks, Louis-Philippe 
never wholly abandoned. 

Indian foray and civil war, fratricidal feuds 
between Connecticut and Pennsylvania, make 
of Wyoming, in more senses than one, a Trans- 
atlantic Arcadia. For the lordship of the 
manor and tenant-right the children of William 
Penn and the Pilgrim Fathers fought; and 
though the natural point of difference has lo 
been settled, the grudge between Yankee an 
Pennsylvania is alive at this day. The chro- 
nicles tell us part of the sad story; the re- 
mainder the author of this. agreeable volume 
has collected from centenarian survivors. How 
the Yankee settlers were driven out, returned, 
and defended themselves in block-houses, — 
how Indian and Tory invaders fell on lonely 
Wyoming,—how the good women planted, made 
hay, husked and garnered the corn,—how they 
scoured muskets and even manufactured 
powder, while their gudemen and fathers were 
out in the field,—and how, on a certain July 
afternoon in 1778, they watched a Spartan 
company of three hundred old men and 
boys (Col. Zebulon Butler at their head) 
march gaily forth from the fort, drums beat- 
ing nd colours flying, to their last battle. 


How, on that rnoon, the women and 
children listened by the river-side to the fierce 
volleys and the Indian yells, until the 


might be produced in by 


- 
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silence and the scattered fire told them that 
the day was lost. Then the Colonel rode in, 
threw a feather bed across his horse, took up his 
wife behind him, and left the valley. The 
women and children took the way under the 
ine-trees, ever since known by the name of 
the Shades of Death.” With the supremacy 
of Pennsylvania in 1788, the romantic period 
of Wyo ended. That period is the subject- 
matter ‘of the volume before us. Therein are 
related the wars, wanderings, escapes, and 
heroisms of Wyoming men and women,—what 
is known about Col. Hollenback,—what was 
seen by Martha 9 gg what was under- 
ne by Frances Slocum. These details may 
in some of their recall events at Delhi 
and Cawnpore, only that here Indians in the 
employ of the British Government were the 
assailants, and American settlers the victims. 
Some of the details have a touch of the grotesque 
in them,—as in the chase of Col. Hollenback, | 
and the “smartness” he displayed in saving a 
bill of exchange and his life :— 
“He had thrown off his clothing in the chase, | 
ining, however, some Continental money and | 
a bill of exchange. These he put in his hat, and a 
piece of gold in his mouth, and plunged into the 
river. The Indians immediately commenced firing 
at him. The balls struck the water on both sides | 
of him. He dove and swam under water as long 
as he could hold his breath. Rising~again to the | 
surface, he swam for his life, dodging under the 
water at the flash of the gun. In one instance he 
was not quite quick enough. A ball grazed his 
skin, when he opened his mouth and lost his piece 
of gold. He, however, retained his hat, his Conti- 
nental money, and bill of exchange. He reached 
the eastern shore, and, supposing himself to be 
shot, he felt for the ball-hole, but found none. 
Entirely destitute of clothing, he reached the top 
of the bank, and entered the woods at what was | 
called Cooper’s Swamp. He there met Solomon | 
Bennet, who had come out of the battle ahead of 
him. Bennet had his hunting-shirt and pantaloons, 
and Hollenback begged him to divide, which, with 
the characteristic generosity of a patriot and a 
soldier, he promptly did, giving him the hunting- 
shirt, and retaining the pantaloons for himself.” 
How Yankees who xan the principles | 
of George Fox fared will be seen from the story 
of Captain Manning and his daughters :— 
‘Capt. Manning had raised a fine crop of 
corn, which he had stored away in the garret of 
his log-house. As he practised upon the principles 
of non-resistance, he could neither be a good Penn- 
amite nor a good Yankee, and the consequence 
was that he was often persecuted by both, as one 
or the other happened to be in power. When 


Ogden took ion of the fort, some of * the 
boys’ laid a to rob Capt. Manning of his corn, 
The old er had two buxom girls, one of whom, 


it was suspected, had a lover among ‘ the Pennsyl- 
vania boys,’ and it was supposed that this fact 
would account for certain secret communications 
which were made to the Mannings with regard 
to the movements of the Pennamites. By some 
means, no matter what, the family got wind of 
the plundering expedition, and were thrown into 
great perplexities. The old gentleman could not 
fight, and as to istrates and courts there were 
none to resort to. While he sat in the corner 

ing over his helpless condition, his two 
daughters, who were large, muscular, and coura- 
goons, hit upon a plan of defence; and, upon open- 
ng it to the good old Friend, it seemed to look so 
little like war and bloodshed that he gave it the 
sanction of his silence. The girls hung over the 
fire a large iron kettle, and it with water, 
which, when the assailants made their ap ce 
before the door, was boiling hot. They then tall 
an instrument, vulgarly called a squirt- con- 
structed of the barrel of an old musket, and 
through the chinks between the logs sent a jet of 
the boiling water into the face and eyes of the 
assailants. A few shots were enough to conquer 


the courage of the gallant band, who immediately 


took to their heels, and put themselves beyond the 
reach of the formidable engine so efficiently served. 
The assailants ran off frantic with pain, while the 
girls shook their sides with laughter ; and the good 
old Quaker was scarcely suspected of a dereliction 
of principle, although no one doubted but that he | 
enjoyed the battle-scene to a high degree.” 

Here is a thoroughly Pennamite device which | 
Capt. Ogden resolved on in order to elude the 
Yankees :— 

“He made his clothes into a bundle, and fas- 
tened his hat on the top of it, then tied to it a | 
small cord some twenty feet long. Taking up his 
bundle, he walked out into the current, and floated 
down on his back ahead of his hat and clothes. Of 
course, this en ise was undertaken in the 
night. The Yankee sentinels saw the — 
looking object, and riddled the hat with bullets, 
but Ogden escaped unhurt, and soon reached 
Philadelphia.” 

What happened after the battle, when the 
Indians came into Wilkesbarre, is related by 
the daughter of one of the settlers :— 

*‘An Indian took mother’s bonnet from her 
head and her shawl from her shoulders. She then 
covered her head with an old straw hat which was 
lying upon the ground. Capt. Henry, an old 

ndian who had lived upon terms of intimacy with 
our family, and who was a prisoner in the fort 
when it was given up, came in with father’s fine 
broadcloth coat on, which had been taken from 
the chest. He demanded, ‘ Where old Bennet !’— 
Mother replied, ‘Gone through the swamp to 
Stroudsberg.’—‘ Ah!’ says he, stroking his sleeve, 
‘me old Bennet now.’”’ 

Mrs. Bennet was a woman of spirit, as 
appears from this capital story :— 

“A filthy squaw to 
her of one of her garments, when the spirit of the 
Yankee woman, even by all the fi circum- 
stances by which she was surrounded, could not be 
held down. She drew her clenched hand, and gave 
the old hag a blow in the face which felled her 
to the ground. The squaw, recovering, grappled 
the pale-faced woman, but was soon worsted in 
the struggle. It was an anxious moment with the 
friends of Mrs. Bennet who were present. Would 
she be tomahawked on the spot? was the question 
revolved in every mind. That question was soon 
settled by a roar of laughter from the Indians, one 
of them patting her on the back with the compli- 
mentary words, ‘Good squaw.’ The vanquished 
old thief then sneaked off, woefully crestfallen.” 

The “make up” of the victors is original, 

and we commend it to the attention of Mr. 
“They took our feather beds, and, ripping open 
the ticks, flung out the feathers, and crammed in 
their plunder, consisting mostly of fine clothing, 
and, throwing them over their horses, went off. A 
squaw came riding up with ribbons stringing from 
her head over her horse’s tail. Some of the squaws 
would have on two or three bonnets, generally back 
side before. One rode off astride of mother’s side- 
saddle, that, too, wrong end foremost, and mother’s 
scarlet cloak hanging before her, being tied at the 
back of her neck. We could not help laughing at 
the ridiculous figure she cut, in spite of the deep 
trouble which then all but overwhelmed us all.” 

The story which follows is an interesting 
case of Yankee versus Indian wit :— 

“There was a capacious cellar under a building 
in the fort where a considerable quantity of provi- 
sions was stored. When the Indians commenced 
the work of plundering, as a company of them 
approached this place of deposit, some witty indi- 
vidual sang out, with ss concern, ‘Small 
pox! small pox!’ The old brave who was on the 
lead grunted out ‘Oh!’ and sheered off, the others 
following him; they jabbered in Indian, and looked 
back at the reputed ‘ pock-house’ with no little 
consternation. After this the Indians kept at a 
distance from the place, invariably going round it, 
and casting at it one of those- significant Indian 
glances so indicative of a horror of being caught in 


some trap. 


a letter addressed to the 


The most interesting chapters of this volume 


are those which relate to the capture by the 
Delaware Indians of Frances Slocum, when a 
little girl five years old. The family sough 
and near among the Indian tribes, and offered 
handsome rewards, but in vain. At the end of 
sixty years there came from a Colonel in Indiana 
ter of Lancaster 
in Pennsylvania. The letter stated :— 
“‘There is now living near this , among the 
Miami tribe of Indians, an white woman, 
who a few da “go told me, while I lodged in the 
camp one night, t she was taken away from her 
father’s house, on or near the Susque River, 
when she was very y —say from five to eig 
years old, as she thinks—by the Delaware Indians, 
who were then hostile toward the whites. She 
says her father’s name was Slocum ; that he was a 
Quaker, rather small in stature, and wore a 
brimmed hat; was of sandy hair and light com- 
lexion, and much freckled; that he lived about 
-a-mile from a town where there was a fort; 
that they lived in a wooden house of two stories 
high, and had a spring near the house. She says 
three Delawares came to the house in the daytime, 
when all were absent but herself, and perhaps two 
other children : her father and brothers were absent 
making hay. The Indians carried her off, and she 
was adopted into a family of Delawares, who 
raised her and treated her as their own child. 
They died about forty years ago, somewhere in 
Ohio. She was then married to a Miami, by 
whom she had four children; two of them are now 
living—they are both daughters—and she lives with 
them. Her husband is dead; she is old and feeble, 
and thinks she will not live long.” 


The postmaster who received this letter, 
thinking it a hoax, tossed it into a heap of 
letters, where for two years it lay, until dis- 
covered by his wife. She sent it to the news- 
paper of the town, and a copy was read by a 
cle who knew the brothers of the lo 
lost Frances. The meeting of the brothers wi 
the sister is touching :— 


“They entered the decent Indian cabin—con- 
structed of logs, and quite roomy—and found the 
mistress of the house sitting in her chair. Still 
she was not disposed to converse freely. She gave 
a brief account of her family and the circumstances 
of her capture, but seemed utterly unmoved, and 
not free from suspicion that there was some p 
in operation to take her away or to get her land. 
The brothers walked the floor with emotions too 
deep and overwhelming for utterance—the sister 
wept. Could it be possible that this Indian woman 
was the dear little Frances, whose sweet smiles 
lingered in their memory, and which they could 
scarcely do any other than identify with her still ? 
Has she—dear Frances—been metamorphosed into 
this stoical, iron-hearted Indian woman— o 
wrinkled, and cold as an iceberg! But there 
could be no mistake about it. She said her father's 
name was Slocum; he was a Quaker, and wore a 
broad-brimmed hat; he lived near a fort by a great 
river; she had seven brothers and two sisters ; 
brother hammered off her finger-nail; she was 
taken from under the staircase; three Indians 
took her, with a boy and a black girl, a great many 
winters ago, when she was a little child. The 
question was settled; this was Frances. She was 
now a widow. Her husband was a chief. She 
had two daughters: the younger of the two had 
lost her husband; the husband of the elder was a 
half-breed—his father a Frenchman—and his name 
was Brouriette, who managed the out-door affairs 
of the family, subject always to the views and 
feelings of the queen mother-in-law. The family 
circle scrupulously followed the lead of the vene- 
rated head of the household, making no advances, 
exhibiting no emotion. On this occasion only one 
tender chord was touched. The long-lost sister 
had forgotten her own name. She was asked if 


she thought she could remember it if she should 
hear it mentioned. Heranswer was, ‘lt ia along 
time; I do not know.’—‘ Was it Frances!’ Some- 
thing like emotion instantly agitated her iron-cast 
features, and, with a smile, she answered in the 
affirmative, ‘Franca, Franci.’” 
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Mr. Slocum’s daughters came to visit their) decked therewith the men and women of their , surrounded him were bareheaded. It was le Grand 
aunt and take dinner with her :— imagi Monarque. He was dressed in a coat of thicl 


“They spread the table with a white cotton 
cloth, and wiped the dishes, as they took them 
from the cupboard, with a clean cloth. They pre- 
pared an excellent dinner of fried venison, potatoes, 
shortcake, and coffee. Their cups and saucers 
were small, and they put three or four table-spoon- 
fuls of maple sugar in a cup. They were told by 
their white visitors, ‘Our way is not so muc 
sugar.’ They seemed very anxious to please, and 
would often ask, ‘Is that right?’ The eldest 
daughter waited on the table, while her mother sat 
at the table and eat with her white relations. 
Afier dinner they washed the dishes, and replaced 
them upon the shelves, and then swept the floor. 
The ladies were surprised at these evidences of 
civilization, and upon asking their aunt why they 
did these things, she made answer that her mother 
used to doso, and she had always done it, and 
learned it to her daughters. It was, therefore, a 
uniform rule in her house to wipe the dust from the 
dishes when they were put upon the table, and 
when the meal was concluded to wash them and 
return them to the cupboard, and then to sweep 
the room.” 

The sister declined to return with her white 
brothers—her daughter was married—she had 
grandchildren—and her son-in-law treated her 
Tete She did no work. Her daughters 

id the work, while she sat in the house 
observing them. A singularity of Wyoming 
life is shown in a rapid mode of growing a 
shirt and “ pants” :— 

“‘Mr. Ransom married and settled upon lands 
which his father had occupied béfore the war in 
Plymouth. Like nearly everybody else in Wyoming, 
the young couple had hard work to live until they 
could raise what was necessary for their comfort 
from the rich flats which they commenced tilling. 
‘The greatest difficulty was to obtain materials for 
clothing. Mr. Ransom sowed flaxseed in the 

ing, but it would not growina day. Before his 

ax had come to maturity he found on the flats a 
luxuriant growth of nettles; these he mowed, and 
rotted by sinking them in a pond of warm water, 
and then drying them in the sun, and of the fibres 
Mrs. Ransom made coarse cloth for pants for her 
husband. They were neither elegant nor durable, 
but they held out until the flax came to maturity. 
Such was now the pressure of Mr. Ransom’s 
necessities that the flax was pulled, rotted, dressed, 

un, woven, and a shirt and pants made in eight 
ye / The ninth day after the flax was pulled 
the enterprising young farmer was dressed in the 
fabric which was manufactured out of it. The 
thing seems scarcely possible, but such, we are 
assured, was the fact.” 

The extracts we have given sufficiently indi- 
cate the interest of the book. In parting with 
Dr. Peck we have only to express our regret 
that he has not, with a little sifting and 
arrangement, produced, out of such excellent 
materials, a completer story. 


Every Man his own Trumpeter. By George W. 
Thornbury. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
THE spirit, dash, picturesqueness and com- 
pleteness which characterized Mr. Thornbury’s 
Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads,’ will 
be found in every chapter of his new novel. 
The latter is an exceedingly glittering drama, 
well put upon the stage, the personages accu- 
rately defined and strikingly varied, the dresses 
in good taste, the scenery touched by the hand 
of an artist, and the action sustained untiringly 
from the first scene to the last. The “time” 
of the story is one that has been so thoroughly 
worked, that we might have thought it would 
hardly afford illustrations of much originality 
at the service of an author. The reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth has been a mine to imaginative 
writers, who have taken the gold, the lace, the 
plumes, the weapons, vests, wigs, spurs, and 
the rest of the finery and frippery, and have 


own ning, and set them up, looking more 
or less like life. This has wt done very fre- 
quently; but that fact has not dete our 
author, who knows as well as any of his literary 
brethren how to skilf ully apply the old mate- 
rials before him. This skill of application dis- 
tinguishes these volumes; we may have met 
no inconsiderable number of the personages 
before, but then we have never seen them in 
exactly the same perils and pleasures; and even 
when incidents occur with which we seem to 
have been familiar before, to these a novelty is 
given by the style, treatment, and partie, Ss 
of thought on the part of the author. From 
the little we have said, it will be at once 
gathered that we recommend Mr. Thornbury’s 
vivacious book to the world of novel-readers ; 
and by way of proof of what we have advanced, 
we leave the extracts to speak for themselves. 
Here is Versailles,—a picture often painted; 
but the canvas, in this instance, has been 
covered by an artist who can create effects, as 
well as copy objects :— 

“The palace of Versailles was only an enlarge- 
ment of a hunting box that Louis the Thirteenth 
built on a low slope, where a windmill had once 

An army of thirty-six thousand men 
cleansed marshes and cut lows wood to make 
room for Mansard’s miles of magnificence. Le 
Brun had decorated this work of gorgeous pro- 
digality with frescoed ceilings, where nymphs 
soared and floated, and where demi- struggled 
and struck attitudes. Le Notre filled the 
gardens with all the wonders of French and Dutch 
horticulture. The marble limbs of writhing deities 
shone, like golden images in the sun, through veils 
of silver water, thin and transparent. Through 
the avenues of the cranny, where the gold fruit 
of the Hesperides glowed among the green, glossy 
leaves of Spanish orchards, you heard the chiming 
cadence of a thousand fountains. Here Bacchus 
rode exultingly, attended by a train of laughing 
satyrs. ‘Io hus!’ said the Abbé, bowing, as 
if to an old friend. And, here Flora tossed in the 
air handfuls of exulting flowers. Here a pyramid 
of molten silver revived the recollection of the 
alchemist’s wonders. There stood Ceres holdin 
her wheatsheaf, while Cupids hand in hand circl 
her round with mocking eyes, as if exulting in the 
loss of Proserpine. Here the Siren sat on the rock, 
harping to the too guileless mariner, while 
round, sea-monsters belched arches of water from 
their throats, that fell with uninterrupted harmony 
back into the marble basin, where the coloured 
bubbles chased and ran round and round-——and 
where, through the water, you could see the gold 
fish of China, like enchanted thi crowding in 
jostling shoals, as the ladies threw them food, or 
frightened them, in order to see their golden flash 
and scud as they flew off down to a safer depth. 
The Fountains of Bacchus, Apollo, Flora, Ceres, the 

ns, and the Syrens were well-known points 
of interest in the gardens, of which the most beau- 
tiful spots were the Allée d’Eau, where you walked 
for a long way down a broad gravel avenue, be- 
tween rows of fountains, the orangery, the balus- 
traded terrace leading by broad flights of steps 
bordered by fountains, and the two d avenues 
lined with trees; and, beyond all these knots of 
flower-beds, was the great court, with its open 
railing, where the sentinels stood; within which, 
and beyond the moat, lay the vast palace with its 
Ionic pillars, clock turret, statues, and trophies ; 
its stone urns, and high pitched roofs. Great gilt 
coaches, large as arks, were moored in the court. 
Sedan-chairs were there, with their sturdy bearers 
resting on the handles. Groups of courtiers and 
ladies filled the walks, or stood bantering each 
other round the fountains. Lacqueys ran about 
excitedly, longing for orders, fresh from card par- 
ties, in rooms hung with ta , or encumbered 


up to the ceiling with formal ts and demon- 
strative allegories. As we the bottom of 
the great terrace stairs, we saw a group of persons 
descending, amongst whom walked one of a kingly 


bearing, who kept his hat on, while all those who 


brown watered silk; at the breast of which the 
broad blue collar of St. Louis was just visible. 
His satin waistcoat was of a still deeper blue, and 
richly embroidered with a cobweb of gold lace of 
exquisite fineness, and a pattern that Mechlin 
would not have disdained. The magnificence con- 
trasted with the plainness of his coat, which had 
only a plain binding of gold cord. His broad hat 
was trimmed, as he always wore it, with point 
d’Espagne; a plain white feather was its only 
decoration. I observed the King wore no rings or 
jewels, except on his small shoe-buckles; but the 
ong cravat that fell on his chest was of the rarest 
lace very rarely wrought. There was never a king 
who studied every word and gesture more closely 
than did Louis the Fourteenth; for no king ever 
took so much pleasure in the mere business of 
re g.” 

ey who remember how charmingly Bun- 
gener raised the dead of those by-gone days, 
made them converse, and reproduced forgotten 
anecdotes, fiving to them an air of utter 
novelty, will not be sorry to com Mr. 
Thornbury with the Swiss writer. Here is a 
dinner-party at the house of a learned and 
lively Abbé :-— 

“With a succession of knocks, ing from the 
tremendous pomp to extreme humility of dejection 
at knocking at all, the guests arrived. M. la 
Fontaine’s knock was dreamy, slow, and uncertain ; 
M. Molitre’s, lively and careless; M. Racine’s, 
grave and solemn; M. Boileau’s, quick and epi- 
grammatic ; the poor Poet’s, who borrowed, shrink- 
ing and timorous ; the Critic’s, violent and impera- 
tive; the Professor’s, stately and laconic; the 
Officer’s, smart and rattling. * * Dinner was served, 
and we sat down, a merry and contented party; 
vanity and envy were laid aside for a moment, and 
care was driven away, by the clatter of our knives 
and forks. A story was told of a timid poet who 
had burned a volume of epi for fear of their 
being severely criticized. ‘ ‘said M. Molitre, 
‘is ike the man who blew out his brains for fear 


of being murdered.’—‘ A good deal of our modern — 


we seem written by men with blown-out brains,’ 
said M. Boileau, bitterly.—‘ That is—not possible,’ 


said M. la Fontaine, a heavy-featured, dull-looking, 
abstracted man. Every one laughed at the poet’s 
slowness ; but he quite unconscious of having 


attracted attention.—‘I have made the acquaint- 
ance, M. l Abbé,’ said Molitre, with a droll grimace 
and elevated eyebrows, ‘of an extraordinary man, 
who actually thinks St. Augustin a better written 
book than Rabelais.’—‘ It is not possible,’ said La 
Fontaine, with a gravity that every one laughed 


at.—‘ What a character!’ said every one.—‘The 
other day, at a dinner y, M. la Fontaine here, 
on the contrary, act said there were 


ridiculous enough to prefer Augustin to Rabelais.’ 
—¥‘So there are, Molitre,’ said La Fontaine, as if 
injured.—‘ He came the other day,’ said Molitre, 
‘so abstracted as to ask me to call with him on the 
Chevalier de Loraine, at whose funeral we had both 
been present the day before. He did not know 
who wrote the Lord’s Prayer.’—‘ Now, I say that’s 
too bad, M. Molitre,’ said La Fontaine, suddenly 
‘ You are telling of some of my follies, 
w who wrote the 


humouredly joining us. 
beasts to-morrow,’ 


greater flattery paid 
versation.’—‘ His beasts talk like angels,’ said a 
critic to me, under breath ; ‘but he himself talks 
less lively, i 
An re is a passage, not less lively, in 
which the audacious author really seems to have 
a shocking disrespect for critics :— 
crisis two footmen, fat and good- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Lord’s Prayer.’—‘ Who?’ we all cried, knowing 

the kind, foolish, blundering vanity of the man.— 

‘Who? to think I don’t know.’—‘ Who Why, 

Moses,’ M. Racine had maliciously whispered him 

that fit answer to the question. We laughed till 

the tears ran down our cheeks; La Fontaine good- 

in 
id, ‘ you shall all figure in 

my next fable.'—‘ M. la Fontaine,’ said the Abbé, 

‘if . make us talk like the beasts in your fables, 
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natured, as ev ing that came within the Abbé’s 
orbit was, perfumed the rooms with silver censers, 
filled with myrrh and Indian gums.—‘ M. Racine,’ 
said the Abbé, ‘ you are so accustomed to incense, 

- I trust you will not dislike this—it is an ecclesias- 
tical luxury, and reminds me of the offerings of the 
Magi.—Can I help you to more poulet aux truffes. 
These truffles are all from Savoy. I hope M. 
Boileau and M. Professor, you admire my inven- 
tion of hot-water plates, Or which I deserve a 
monument. M. ville, I’ll trouble you for 

a little of that salade d’haricot, one of my weak- 
nesses. You'll find lemon an improvement to 
your poulet. M. la Fontaine, try that delicate 
Jricassée of from the meadow where the 
tried to swell himself out as as the cow.’ 
—‘I’ve read that somewhere,’ said le x 

_ as his friends called him, laying down his knife 
and fork to think, quite forgetful of dinner. I was 
delighted to see how the Abbé encouraged the 
poor to wine, and tried to place him near the 
critic, who seemed as fond of him as a needy man 
is of a Jew; how he tried to unbend the silent 
dignity of the pedantic profession; how he even 
with admirable tact found subj on which 
to interest my fellow officers, 0 i 
nothing but ir ri 
cravats, 
roidered sword-belts, to the quiet amusement 
of Molitre, who eyed them from under his brows 
as a cat does a mouse. The conversation turned 


coming for copies.—‘How do Dejazet’s works 
sell?’ said M. Molitre. i 


of these reviews, are they honest ?’—‘ Very, and 
too, when they first begin, till some pub- 
lishers use them as advertisers; and afterwards, 
too, provided the writer of the book they review 
can be of no use to them, provided the book is by 
a@ man who shows no power of rising above them, 
-provided it comes from a publisher they do not 
dislike, and hee never stung their 
vanity with a bon mot. But, dear me, what with 
interest, clique, dining out, quarrels, ignorance, 
haste, and prejudice, a much. 
own part, I only believe two things,—an 
8 praise and a dear friend’s blame. A slice 
d’agneau, if it is not too much 
troubling you.—‘You get bitter, M. Boileau,’ 
said the Abbé, ‘I am afraid this quarrel about the 
relative value of the ancient and modern writers 
sours you. —‘ Not a whit, but don’t begin that 
i i and foolish discussion now in the 
nune est bibendum time, I have come to the con- 


all comes of ” said the Abbé, ‘ 


- | and milk, and 


. | said La Motte, ‘one, I remember, has more words 
’ | to look out, and the other’s harder to make sense 


‘| print before 1755, and was not owned by Vol- 


= gee thing; just as a cutlet is a good thing, and 
a fricandeau is a good thing; yet people must run 
about and snub the wate because it is not a 
— ice, and the blonde because she is not a 
runette.’"—‘ But still, Monsieur Abbé, we must 
not let these upstarts crow over their old fathers. 
Sage and discreet Virgil, oh, for one word of thine 
to chase these Bavii and Mevii from this our 
Paris.’—‘ To think,’ said the Abbé, ‘ that the da 
should come when there should be people who call 
Clelia and the operas sublime, and find Terence 
stale, Virgil cold, and Homer dull.’.—‘ As for 
Homer,’ said the Professor, adjusting his spectacles 
and knitting his brow, for this was one of his 
hobbies, ‘we don’t know anything about Homer.’ 
—‘So I should think,’ said Molitre.—‘I — 
expect ribaldry here—I mean, we none of us know 
whether such a man as Homer ever existed. Some 
learned men, as Turriscrematus and Villanovus, 
think he was a company; others believe his work 
is a mere collection of Greek songs on a given sub- 
ject.’—There’s something clever, though, in Homer,’ 
said La Fontaine, in a grave, unconvinced way, 
that made everybody laugh.—‘ No plot,’ said the 
poet, who was of the modern school. ‘No growth 
and development; no daybreak, noon, and sunset; 
no attention to unities—vulgar stuff about flies, 
ils, and bees, and ants—bah!’— 
‘Flies and milk-pai 


; ‘they are fresher from these | 


of.’—* Very admirably arbitrated,’ said the Abbé, 
laughing, ‘ but, gentlemen, fill your glasses.’” 

In these extracts, we have left hero, heroine, 
and plot, without enabling our readers to judge 
of either. This judgment they will, doubtless, 
make for themselves. Meanwhile, let us sug- 
gest, in friendly spirit to the author, that one 
or two of the “ properties” used or alluded to 
in this sprightly drama seem to us anachro- 
nisms. Voltaire’s ‘ Pucelle’ could not have 
been talked about by the wits of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s reign. t King died in 1715, 
and the first edition of the ‘ Pucelle’ was not in 


taire till he published an edition of his own in 
1762. The poem itself had not been even com- 
menced for more than a dozen years after the 
death of Louis. There are similar trivial mis- 
takes in other passages. Is not “the fowling- 

iece of Childeric” a misnomer, at least ?—and 
hid the gallants of the Grand Monarque’s time 
smoke “cigarettes”? These are errors ; 
but they are to be noted in the bold man who 
dares not to be afraid of the reviewers, and 
who has written a book full of pictures of the 
French school of Art, without its meretricious- 
ness, in which bright and lively colours make 
up for whatever defects there may be in the 
drawing and the detail. 


The Ancient Poem of Guillawme de Guileville, 
entitled Le Peleri de Vv Homme, compared 
with the Pilgrim's of John Bunyan. 
Edited from Notes collected by the late Mr. 
Nathaniel Hill, of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature. With Illustrations and an Appendix. 
(Pickering.) 

To the class of writing which is termed 


recourse was had at a very early period. y 


of the medizval romances partake of the cha- 
racter. ‘The History of Reynard the Fox,’ for 
instance, which was first translated by Caxton 
from the Dutch and printed by him in 1481, is 
rincipally known at the present day as a chap- 
k or a nursery tale; but in its original 
design it was nothing more nor less than a 
satirical allegory, or an allegorical satire. This 
system of teaching or expounding by apologue, 
of clothing the meaning in an o form, 
was by no means uncommon among our early 
writers, even down to the time of Charles the 
First. It may have owed its rise to the restraints 
which were placed on the liberty of the tongue 
and of the wed to the Reformation. Thus, 
we have political allegory and spiritual allegory ; 
and it is under the second denomination that 
we must place a book of enduring fame, a 
world’s book, as it might be called—‘ The Pi 
grim’s Progress’ of John Bunyan. 

Bunyan unquestionably possessed the imagi- 
native age in a very high d He was 
a man also of strong, earnest feeling and of a 
contrite heart. His temperament was singularly — 
excitable and more than wholesomely sensitive. 
From having been in earlier life a somewhat 
loose and i member of society, he be- 
came the most rigid of disciplinarians and the 
most bitter and severe of self-accusers. He 


more on his lips; he read his Bible and began 
to qualify himself for a preacher of the Word. 
In the mean time, his spirit was darkened by 
the gloomiest forebodi He looked on him- 
self as the “ chief - ge one whose 
transgressions were of too a dye to it 
him toindulge the most distant hope of the Water 
of Life. These and similar expressions should 
not, of course, be interpreted too literally. We 
must not accept the testimony of Bunyan 
against himself without some reserve. We must 
make allowance for the circumstances under 
which he wrote, the age in which he lived, and 
the sect that he was of. Bunyan had in his 

outh mixed with blackguards, and he had been 
ittle better perhaps than his companions. 
But, after awhile, his eyes had been opened, 
and he to leave the ways of pe sa 
Still, however, he did not cease to doubt utterly 
of his own perfectibility ; and it is certain that 
his sense of his moral i ityremained through 
life morbidly acute. 

Few, we apprehend, will be found to dispute 
that ‘The Pilgrim’s ss’ is a work of the 
highest order of excellence in its kind. Yet we 
doubt almost if the exact nature of that excellence 
be so fully or generally understood. The fact 
is, that so far from being the first, or even 
among the first, who attempted that class of 
composition, the Author of ‘The Pilgrim’s 
—— was the last contributor of any note 
to allegorical literature. The name of Bunyan 
closes and crowns a somewhat long list of 
writers, both in our own and other la 
whose common aim it has been to picture life 
igri , and to describe the manifold 


as a 
rils which the traveller on the “ Great 
ighway.” In ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ then, 


we must not look for the embodiment of a new 
conception, nor even a familiar one clothed in 
a new form; but in that admirable work we 
may recognize the noblest and most complete 
sentieation of an idea which had germinated in 
the literary mind of Europe during the Middle 
In the half-inspired book of a gipsy 

tinker was exhibited the nearest approach to a 
perfect allegory which the world has ever seen. 
As Mr. lop remarks, the existence of 
works ry a ki character antecedent in 
int of time to ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ “ can 
Fetract little from the praise of originality.” 
The discovery of such prototypes, even if it 


| 
| 
| 
lmmoderately, and repeating the words every 4 
he got breath—‘flies and milk-pails, how very’ 
upon the frivolous verses of the Abbé Boisrobert. | ridiculous !’—‘I should like now to appeal to these | 
‘Wonderful talent,’ said the bookseller, ‘two | gentlemen,’ said re tes ng | forsook the bottle, and the oath was heard no 
thousand the first week. Copy in satin sent to the — upon them 
King. Shop full of Marquises, all over ribbons, ings than we are. ay | ask you, gentlemen, 
which you prefer—Homer or Virgil ?’—‘ I’ve been 
flogged for both,’ said Longueville, arranging his | 
the bookseller.—‘ Well, but Dejazet is as much | neckband with his finger.—‘ By-the-bye, which is 
superior to that Boisrobert, as my friend M. | Virgil?’ said La Motte, whispering to me. ‘Has | 
Boileau here is to the Author of ‘La Pucelle,’ or | Virgil got Dido in it, the woman who puts out her | 
that ass Quinault.’—‘ Clever, no doubt,’ said the | eyes with shoe-buckles?’—‘ No, that’s Hecuba.’— | 
bookseller, ‘but won’t go down. Never gets a/| ‘Ah! Dido burns herself on a four-post bed atop 
word in the Reviews. Boisrobert’s wontedaad of Mount Tabor. —‘I don’t see much to choose,’ | 
touches the feelings, that’s what people want now 
Feelings must be touched—sense is all very well. 
—‘And what you call a good book,’ said M. 
Boileau bitterly, ‘means a book that sells. Sir, 
you do what all your order do. If you find a man 
whose works the public buy, you pamper him, feed 
him, idolize him, urge him to exhaust his mental 
soil with quick weak crops, in fact, to change the 
metaphor, drive him to death, and then let him | 
go to the knackers. You never discover talent. 
Have no faith, indeed, in anything but success, 
because success pays; yet you, and such as you, I 
mean no offence, guide public taste, and receive 
all the wealth that books bring. You gull the 
author, pique him with claptraps about honour, 
. fame, extending reputation; and when his back is 
turned, lo! he is bound up in parchment fetters 
You pull out your banker’s book, and laugh t¢ 
think what foels the’ world’s thinkers are.’— 
‘True,’ said M. Molitre, ‘and what do | think 
clusion that all the new crops come out of the old 
fields, and that as the English writer, the Chevalier 
Temple, said, “we only look taller than the old 
ames because we stand on their shoulders.” ’—‘ It 
y a rose because it isn’t a lily; 
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were at all probable that the English writer had 
seen them, can only have the one effect of show- 
ing the vast superiority of Bunyan to those who 
had gone before him. But we know how scanty 
the early reading of the great Allegorist had 
been, and one is apt to suspect that for the pro- 
duction of the masterpiece which he has left 
behind him Bunyan was all but exclusively 
indebted to his own fine imagination and deep 
knowledge of his own human heart. 

If, however, we grant that Bunyan founded 
his work more or less on earlier models, the 

uestion arises, from what quarter he chiefly 
hos his materials. Now there are no fewer 
than six works from which he may, with greater 
or less probability, be supposed to have been 
a borrower. These are:—‘The Pylgremage of 
the Sowle,’ W. Caxton, 1483,—‘The nH 
of Perfection, by W. Boude, 1531,—‘ Pale- 
rinage de 1’Homme,’ par Guillaume de Guile- 
ville, 1330, translated by John Lydgate circa 
1426, and by John Skelton circa 1530,—‘ Le 
Voyage du Chevalier Errant, par Jean Cartheuy, 
a Carmelite, 1572, ream} by W. Goodyeare 
1581,— The Table of Cebes, the Theban,’ trans- 
lated by John Healey, 1616 (of which only three 
copies are known to exist),—‘ The Isle of Man, 
an Allegory, by Richard Bernard, 1627. In 
the Prologue to his work Boude says that 
the book “showeth how the lyfe of every 
Chrystian is as a pilgrymage, whyche we dowe 
and promesse in our baptysm, taking on us the 
journey to the Heavenly Jerusalem.” But it is 
the poem of Guillaume de Guileville, viewed in 
connexion with ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ that 
it is our more immediate object to consider. 

The ‘ Pelerinage de PHomme’ is supposed to 
have been written about the year 1330, when 
our Chaucer was a child; of the author, the 
Editors of Mr. Hill’s papers do not appear to 
have succeeded in discovering any particulars 
beyond the information contained in the sub- 
joined extract from the ‘Biographie Univer- 
selle’:— 

“Guillaume de Guilleville né & Paris vers 1295, 
prit Vhabit de St. Bernard & Tabbaye royale de 
Chalis, en devient prieur, et y mourut vers 1360. 
On a de lui: Le Romaunt des trois pélerinages, \e 
premier est de /’homme durant qu’est en vie, le second 
de l‘ame séparée du corps, et le troisieme de Notre 
Sauveur Jésus Christ. Tl avoue, dans le prologue, 
que c’est la lecture du Roman de la Rose qui lui a 
suggéré lidée de son ouvrage.” 

The poem opens by informing the reader 
that in the year 1330, being then a monk in 
the monastery of Chaliz, he had a dream, in 
which he saw afar off, as if reflected in a mirror, 
the celestial city of Jerusalem. He dwells on 
the wondrous beauty of its construction, on the 
elegance of its mansions and so forth, and 
particularly points out the little wicket gate 
this is very striking). After introducing his 

ilerim, De Guileville proceeds thus :— 

Ainsi comment querant aloye 

Et en pleurant me que 

Ou ce bourdon peusse trouuer 

Et celle escarpe pour porter 

Une dame de grant beaulte 

Et de tresgrant nobilite 

Je recontray droit on ma voye. 
This “dame de grant beaulte,’ Gracedieu b 
name, is, of course, the Evangelist of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s a “T looked then,” says 
Bunyan, “and saw a man named Evangelist 
coming to him, who asked, ‘ Wherefore dost 
thou cry?’ ‘Because I fear, replies Chris- 
tian, ‘that this burden that is upon my back 
will sink me lower than the grave, and I shall 
fall into Tophet.’”” So in De Guileville :— 

Ainsi comme ung cinge acroche 

A ung ueau et atache - 

Lequel en hault ne peut mon 

Que tost ne faille reualer 

Ainsi mest ung bloquel 


Le corps et ung retenail grant 


‘| earlier work, which is, on the contrary, cold, 


Y | world than De Guileville, and his pages display 


Tl me rabat quant vueil voler 
Et retire quant vueil monter. 
The next point of resemblance is where Grace- 
dieu presents her Pilgrim with the serip, or 
scarf 


Garde les A er que saige 
Sans 
Tu ne feras ia qui rien vaille. 

This allocution of Gracedieu corresponds (as 
the Editors observe) with the exhortation of 
Evangelist to Christian and Faithful before they 
reach the town of Vanity. Just as in Bunyan 
we find Faithful and Hopeful made the com- 
panions of Christian,—so in the prototype, 
Gracedieu presents her pilgrim with the scrip 
of Faith at with the staff, whose name is Hope. 
In De Guileville, the Pilgrim is recommended 
to arm himself with the same kind of weapons 
as are seen by Christian in the House Beauti- 
ful. There is, moreover, (we quote the words 
of the text) a similarity between the Envoyes of 
Bunyan and De Guileville :— 


BUNYAN. De GUILEVILLE. 


Go now, my little Book, to Donecques songe tu ten yras 
every place Par tout les lieux ou este as 
Where my first Pilgrim has A tous tes prouuaine ie 

but shown his face. tenuoie 
Pource que bien y scez la voye 
De par moy va les tous tailler. 


Again, both writers complain of piracy :— 


BUNYAN. DE GUILEVILLE. 


’Tis true, some haveof LATE, Car sans mon sceu et volunte | 
Tout mon escript me fut oste | 


to counterfeit 
My Pilgrim, to their own, Par tout diuulge. 
my Title set. 


—These quotations must suffice. 


It may be observed that both the works to 
which we are referring are presented to us 
under the similitude of adream. In both cases 
the scene of this dream is laid in a wood. 
(Bunyan had his reason for adopting the alle- 

rical form of writing. He says, in his pecu- 
doggrel,— 

I also know a dark similitude 

Will on the fancy more itself intrude, 

And will stick faster in the heart and head, 

Than things from similes not borrowed. ) 
-—-Bunyan, as well as his prototype, exhibited 
in his composition the result of a mixed study 
of Sacred 
The parallel hardly extends much further. It 


may be true that the characters of ‘The Pilgri- | 


mage of Man’ and the heroes of ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ have something in common; but it 
is impossible, we should think, not to see at a 
glance the superiority of the Bedford Preacher 
to the Monk of Chalis in the vividness of his 
portraiture and the accuracy of his delineations. 
“Tt is the charm of common sense and reality,” 
writes Dr. Cheever, “ that constitutes in a great 
measure the charm of Bunyan’s book.” In the 


abstract, and colourless, much of the charm is. 
lost. Bunyan’s understanding was of ampler 
grasp and ae than that of his prototype; he 
was a man of larger sympathy and of greater 
enthusiasm. He had mixed more with the 
accordingly a nicer perception of c ter and 
a wider knowledge of human nature. 

We cannot close the volume before us with- 
out congratulating the publisher on the hand- 
some form in which he has presented this 
valuable and interesting contribution to the 
series of “Bunyana.” It is satisfactory to ob- 
serve that Mr. B. M. Pickering is treading 
worthily in the footsteps of his father, whose 
P blications constitute an era in the annals of 


typography. 


rit and of the medizval romances. | 


fath ! 


Notes on the Revolt in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of India. By Charles Raikes, Judge 
of the Sudder Court at Agra, late Civil Com- 
gg with Sir C. Campbell. (Longman 


The the Panjab, rom of May 


By Frederic 


Deputy Oomminsionarol Umritsur.. 


With a Map. (Smith, Elder & Co.) . 
THEsE books should be read in the order we 
have assigned to them. From Mr. Raikes’s 
Notes may be learned how complete was the 
subversion of the Government in the north-west 
provinces, and how imminent the peril to the 
thousands of Christians at Agra; from Mr. 
Cooper’s narrative we are enabled to appreciate 
the wonderful energy, foresight, and J roman 
nation of Sir John Lawrence and the other 
authorities at Lahore, by which alone a dread- 
ful catastrophe was arrested in the Panjab, 
Delhi reconquered, and Agra preserved. The 
contrast presented in the two volumes is remark- 
able. It is as though we beheld a hurricane 
raging, and on one side the disasters of the open 
sea, on the other the security of a port. The vio- 
lence of the tempest in both directions is the 
same, but here we see the waves making a clean 
sweep, and vessels foundering or disabled,— 


while there, behind an impassable barrier, the — 


ships ride secure and the waters are at peace. 
his immunity from danger at such a crisis 
is to be mainly attributed to the genius of one 
man, and to the skill and courage of the staff 
reared in his school. There was nothing in the 
antecedents of the Panjab to render it probable 
that that province would remain tranquil when 
the vast native army and innumerable male- 
contents were rising to make India “ the grave 
of the white man.” True, that thousands of 
the Sikh soldiery had fallen in their national 
struggle with the British, but would that render 
the thousands that remained less hostile? How 
easily a new | might have been raised to 
support the Khalsa is shown by the fact, that 
80,000 Sikhs, little inferior as soldiers to the 
bravest Englishmen, have already taken the 
_— of the Bengal army. Would it not have 
en as easy to induce these men to rally round 
the standard of their own faith, and to respond 
to the well-known war-cry, Wah! Gurwji ki 
Nor can it be said that the Panjab was 
better supplied with European troops than the 
rest of India, or that there were fewer regiments 
of mutineers or intending mutineers to guard. 
From tables furnished by Mr. Cooper, it appears 
that on the eve of the outbreak at Meerut 
there were between Peshawar and Lodhiana 28 
regiments of Sipdhis, 13 regiments of native 

cavalry, 3 companies of native artillery, 3 troo 
of native horse artillery and 2 light field-bat- 


teries, and one company of and Miners, 


also natives, exclusive of S and Goorkhas. 
Of this great army, all composed of Purbiahs, 
or men of Eastern Hindustan, but two regi 
ments of foot, to their eternal honour 

it mentioned, remained staunch, and carry 
their arms in our service to this very day. 
These noble corps, faithful among the faithless, 
are the 2ist Bengal N.I., and the Khilat-i- 
Ghilzy regiment,—and let those who s of 
the revolt of the whole Bengal army beware 
how they suffer the breath of detraction to sully 
the pure mirror of these men’s fidelity, men who 
deserve the homage and admiration of every 
loyal heart. Of the cavalry ee the lst, 
2nd, 7th, 16th, 17th, and 18th I are 
still armed. Of the regular cavalry a portion 
of the 4th Lancers alone, of the ee 
still wear weapons in our service. The gen 

result presents us with 5,800 armed and 13,120 
disarmed Purbiahs, watehed by 5,620 European 
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soldiers and 13,320 Sikhs and other native 
levies. Had the native soldiers, then, risen 

$i to destroy i in their 
favour at starting would have been six to one, 
all disciplined soldiers,—to say nothing of the 
thousands who would have flocked from every 
village to assist their countrymen, and of the 
armies of the Raja4 of Kashmir and other chiefs, 
who in that case would infallibly have turned 
against us. The whole matter is best summed 
up in the remarkable letter of Sir J. Lawrence 
to Mr. Raikes, dated the 21st of October, 1857, 
which runs as follows :—‘“I assure you when I 
look back on the events of the last four months, 
I am lost in astonishment that any of us are 
alive. But for the mercy of God, we must have 
been ruined. Had the Sikhs joined against us, 
—— humanly speaking, could have saved 
us. No man could have hopéd, much less fore- 
seen, that they would have withstood the temp- 
— to avenge their loss of national indepen- 

ence.” 

We have given a brief summary of the forces 
in the Panjab on the eve of the revolt, we will 
now show from the volumes before us how a 
a the troops in that province was in the 
first p and then crushed so utterly 
as to leave no embers behind. It must be 
especially noted that inferior as the Europeans 
in the Panjab collectively were to the Purbiahs, 
they were infinitely the most so at the points 
of greatest danger—that is, at stations nearest 
to the north-west provinces and to the head- 
quarters of rebellion at Delhi. On the frontier 
of Afghanistan, on the contrary, the chief 
European strength was located, besides an over- 
whelming force of Sikhs. Thus, at Peshawar 
and its immediate vicinity were 2,570 European 
soldiers, 2,550 Sikhs, and three Bengal regi- 
ments which could be entirely depended upon. 
But at Lahore, the capital of the whole country, 
there were but 830 Europeans to 2,300 Pur- 
biahs,—at Amritsar, with the strong fort and 

at arsenal of Govindgarh, no more than 200 
uropeans to 1,700 Purbiahs,—and at Multan, 
a position beyond all price, commanding the 
communication with Sindh and Bombay, there 
was but one European company of artillery 
against two full regiments of Bengal infantry, a 
regiment of native cavalry, and a treop of native 
horse artillery. At Lahore the state of things 
is thus described by Mr. Cooper :— 

*‘On the very morning of the 13th, the fort at 
Lahore was to have been relieved. The relief on 
its arrival would have doubled the ordinary strength 
of the native ison; making it about 1,000 or 
1,200 men. .The scheme they had in contemplation 
was to rush upon and overcome the small party of 
Europeans ; seize the fort, the extensive magazines, 
the armoury, the vast treasure ; whilst the remain- 
ing regiments were to rise and massacre all the 
Europeans of Meean Meer and Anarkullee, and 
release the prisoners incarcerated in the central 
gaol, some two thousand in number!” 

The seizure of the strong fort at Lahore was 
to have been the signal for a general rising of the 
Sipahi regiments in the Panjab, and especially 
a plan had been — for the capture of the 

t magazines at Ferozepore and Govindgarh. 
Multdn, Jhelum, Kangra, and many other 
stations would then have fallen, as a matter of 
course. 

Let us now see how the hopes of the mutineers 
were nipped in the bud. Sir J. Lawrence was 
absent at Rawal Pindee, but Mr. Montgomery 
was a worthy vicegerent, and he at once resolved 
to disarm the native regiments. It was the 
— of the 12th of May, and a grand ball was 
to be given. The next day the mutineers were 
to rise, but an iron hand was about to enfold 
them in its grasp :— 

““*The ball was permitted to preceed ; but it soon 


| in 
absorbing thought occupied all bosoms—‘Are | 


languished: strange rumours got about the room 
concerning the morning parade of all troops, which 
had been announced for daybreak. Scarcely before 
the dancers had departed, three com of 
H. M.’s 81st fell in and marched off to the fort at 
Lahore under Col. Smith. Ten men per company 
had been also ordered to sleep in their . 
rooms with ‘their clothes on.’ At four o'clock in 
the morning, the remainder of the regiment fell in, 
and were ordered ‘to loosen their ammunition ;’ a 
— which aroused the curiosity of the 

onest soldiers to the highest pitch. Knowing 
looks began to be exchanged, and queries to the 
nega of ‘ What's in the wind’ were freely passed, 


ut not responded to, as none could divine. | 


Leaving the barrack guards doubled, six com- 
panies, twenty-four files each, started for the 

ground. 
ndian soldiery swept past the small but deeply 
interested band of spectators from Anarkullee, one 


their muskets already loaded?’ The suspense 
though short was painful. The Brigadier having 
directed to be read out, at the head of each regi- 


ment, the Governor-General’s order on the dis- 
banding of the 34th N. I. at Barrackpore, he him- 


self, a Colonel of the 16th Grenadiers, commenced 
by addressing the senior regiment: he complimented 
all, seriatim, on the distinguished reputation they 
had borne hitherto, and intimated dimly the - 
which it was his painful duty now to adopt. Quic 

as thought the word passed. The native regiments 
changed front to the rear, by the wheel of sub- 
divisions round the centre, while at the same time 
the artillery (quietly loading as they moved, unob- 


served by the Sepoys), and Her Majesty's 81st, | 


about 300 altogether, formed line facing the native 
regiments. A ringing rattle at the same time 
announced that the Queen’s corps had also loaded. 


—more 
was useless. 


varied, and that the 16th Guenatball mace a clutch 
at their arms when they 
discomfiture. Be this as it may, the regiments, 
shorn of their arms, marched ; the bands 
laying and colours flying. A company of Her 
ajesty’s 8lst fell out, in ordinary course; and 
with the cool complacency of the European who 
summed up the whole crisis with the question to 
his commanding ofticer—‘I suppose, sir, it’s them 
niggers again,’ they, in an orderly and business- 
like way, packed the weapons of the dishonoured 
soldiery in carts, and escorted them to barracks.” 
This blow paralyzed the rebellion, but it did 
more, it showed the Sikhs that the Faringis 
had nerve to meet the crisis, and the assurance 
of that fact was sufficient to make them decide 
on throwing their swords into the scale against 
the Purbia For, besides their national an- 
tipathy to them, there was a curious cireum- 
stance which made them for the war—a 
circumstance which we have not found recorded 
by any one save Mr. Cooper, who tells us,— 
“The Sikhs generally were most eager to aid in 
the capture of Delhi, from the existence of a most 
remarkable prophecy,—that they, in conjunction 
with ‘topee wallahs’ (hat wearers, or the British), 
who should come over the sea, would reconquer 
Delhi, pir the 
very spot where the head of Gooroo Teg Bahadoor 
had been exposed, 180 years before, by order of 
Aurungzebe, the Great Mogul. This vaticination 
was almost literally carried out, for when the gal- 
lant Hodson had captured the old king and shot 
the two sons, his Sikh ressaldar, diligently remem- 
bering the oracle, secured its fulfilment; and for 
three days, on the spot foretold, the bodies of the 
ing’s sons lay a spectacle to men; the glazed eyes 
of these miscreants staring sternly out of their dead 
heads on the very scene where they had ordered 
and witnessed the massacre of the ish women 
and children.” ae 
It must be added, too, and perhaps this was 


the especial cause of the support afforded by 
the Sikh warriors to the Beitish, that the 


* * As the enormous mass of 


appreciated their utter 


| English political officers had endeared them- 


selves in a surprising manner to the tion 
of the Panjdb. Indeed, the love 


entertained by that bold and hardy people for 


_ Lawrence, Nicholson, and Abbott, almost 


belief, and can scarce be paralleled in the 


history of the world. Hear Mr. Raikes’s account 


of the feelings entertained towards Nicholson 
by the Panjabis.— 

“ Of what class is John Nicholson the type, then ? 
Of none, for truly he stands alone. But by 
essentially to the school of Henry Lawrence. I 
only knocked down the walls of the Bunnoo forts. 
John Nicholson has since reduced the people (the 
most ignorant, depraved, and blood-thirsty in the 
Punjab) to such a state of good order and respect 
for the laws, that in the last year of his charge not 
only was there no murder, wat or highway 
robbery, but not an attempt at any of those crimes. 
The Bunnoochees, reflecting on their own meta- 
morphosis in the village gatherings under the 
vines, by the streams they once delighted so to 
fight for, have come to the conclusion that ‘the 
good Mahomedans’ of historic ages must have 
been ‘just like Nikkul Seyn!’ They emphatically 
approve him as every inch ahfkim. And so he is. 
It is difficult to describe him. He must be seen. 
Lord Dalhousie—no mean judge—perhaps best 
summed up his high military and administrative 
— when he called him ‘a tower of strength.’ 

can only say that I think him equally fit to be 
Commissioner of a division, or General of an army. 
Of the strength of his personal character, I will 
only tell two anecdotes. 1. If you visit either the 
battle field of Goojarat, or Cheyleanwallah—the 
country people begin their narrative of the battles 
thus, ‘Nikkul Seyn stood just there!’ 2. A 
brotherhood of Fakeers in Huzara abandoned all 


‘forms of Asiatic monachism, and commenced the 


worship of Nikkul Seyn;—which they still con- 
tinue! Repeatedly they have met John Nichol- 
son since, and at his feet as their Gooroo. 
He has flogged them soundly on every occasion, 
and sometimes imprisoned them; but the sect of 
the Nikkul Seynees remains as devoted as ever. 
. is martyrorum est semen Ecclesia.’ On 
the last whipping, John Nicholson released them, 
on the condition that they would transfer their 
adoration to John Becher ;—but arrived at their 
' monas in Huzara, they once more resumed the 
_ worship of the relentless Nikkul Seyn.” 

_ _ But though arrested and shorn of its terrors, 


the Purbiah mutiny {in the Panjdb was not 
| tes Oe pressed. At Peshawar, at Jhelum, 
and Ikote, and other States, there were 


_risings quenched in blood. And here we must 
confess that the awful and tremendous punish- 
ments inflicted on the mutinous regiments, 
salutary as the example may have been, and 
black as was the crime by which they were 
— awaken a feeling almost akin to 

isgust. We give one specimen of those 
hideous scenes from which every thought but 
that of vengeance—dark, terrible, unrelenting 
vengeance—was excluded. We quote from 
Mr. Cooper, who appears to have been the 
unmoved spectator of this wholesale slaughter : 

“Ten by ten the sepoys were called forth. Their 
names having been taken down in succession, they 
were pinioned, linked together, and marched to 
execution ; a firing party being in readiness. Every 
phase of deportment was manifested by the doomed 
men, after the sullen firing of volleys of distant 
musketry forced the conviction of inevitable death : 
astonishment, rage, frantic despair, the most stoic 
calmness. One detachment, as they passed, — 
to the solitary Anglo-Saxon magistrate, as he sat 
under the shade of the police station performing his 
solemn duty, with his native officials around him, 
that he, the Christian, would meet the same fate ; 
then as they passed the reserve of young Sikh 
soldiery, who were to relieve the executioners after 
a certain period, they danced, though pinioned, 
insulted the Sikh religion, and called on (Gungajee 
to aid them; but they only in one instance pro- 
voked a reply, which was instantaneously checked. 
Others again petitioned to be allowed to make one 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Nothing could be more soldierly than their tramp 
en on than their front. * * Hesitation 
The sepoys confronted immediate 
death: in which, by the way, the officers would 
| 
| 
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last ‘salaam’ to the Sahib. About 150 having been 
_ thus executed, one of the executioners sw away 
(he was the oldest of the firing party), and a little 
respite was allowed. Then ing, the number 

arrived at two hundred and thirty-seven ; when 
the district officer was informed that the remainder 
refused to come out of the bastion, where they 
had been temporarily imprisoned a few hours before. 
Expecting a rush and resistance, preparations were 
made inst escape; but little expectation was 
entertained of the real and awful fate which had 
fallen on the remainder of the mutineers: they had 
_ anticipated by a few short hours, their doom. The 
' doors were opened, and, behold! they were nearly 
all dead! Unconsciously, the tragedy of Holwell’s 
Black Hole had been re-enacted. No cries had 
been heard during the night, in consequence of the 
hubbub, tumult and shouting of the crowds of 
horsemen, police, tehseel guards, and excited vil- 
lagers. Forty-five bodies, dead from fright, ex- 
haustion, fatigue, heat, and partial suffocation, 
were dragged into light, and consigned, in common 
with all the other bodies, into one common pit, by 
the hands of the village sweepers. One sepoy only 
was too much wounded in the conflict to suffer the 
agony of being taken to the scene of execution. 

e was accordingly reprieved for Queen’s evidence, 
and forwarded to Lahore, with some forty-one 
subsequent captures, from Umritsur. There, in 
full parade before the other mutinously-disposed 
regiments at Meean Meer, they all suffered death 
by being blown away from the cannon’s mouth. 
The execution at Ujnalla commenced at daybreak, 
and the stern spectacle was over in a few hours. 
Thus, within forty-eight hours from the date of the 
crime, there fell by the law nearly 500 men. All 
the crowds of assembled natives, to whom the crime 
was fully explained, considered the act ‘ righteous,’ 
but incomplete; because the magistrate did not 
hurl headlong into the chasm the rabble of men, 
women and children, who had fled miserably with 
the mutineers: they marvelled at the clemency and 
the justice of the British.” 

Thus the revolt in the Panjab having been 
quelled, it became possible to detach those 
columns to reinforce the army before Delhi, 
which enabled General Wilson to retake the 
Imperial city, and which rescued Agra at the 
moment when the rebel army from Indore had 
already reached it, and that from Gwalior was 

robably on the eve of marching upon it. We 

o not propose to follow Mr. Raikes through 
his narrative, which, though interesting, is 
somewhat meagre, and less vivid than might 
have been expectéd. But we must advert 
briefly to the inferences he makes as to our 
future policy in India, and we do so with the 
more satisfaction as they are exactly those 
which we have long since made for ourselves. 
In his concluding chapter, he points out the 
infinite obligations we are under to the native 
princes, without whose aid not even the genius 
and sagacity of Lawrence, nor the heroism and 
devotion of the army of Delhi, nor the general- 
ship of Wilson, Nicholson, and Havelock could 
have saved us. “Let us,” he adds, “hence- 
forth, in order to reward and confirm this 
fidelity, take every opportunity of declaring 
our distaste to any future territorial expansion, 
and explain to every independent or protected 
State in India that we prefer faithful allies to 
doubtful subjects.” Of the nobles and landed 
aristocracy he says, “The extinction of this 
class of men is not consistent with the safety 
or durability of our empire. We have erred 
with the best possible intentions—in payi 
too little heed to the position of the landed 
aristocracy, and our best plan is to acknowl 
our error and to retrieve it.” Lastly, of the 
people we read, “We cannot even try any 
om oe to rule Asia on the constitutional prin- 
ciples of Europe. Nobody dislikes the attempt 
so much as the Asiatic himself. However 
philosophers may sneer, a ‘ paternal despotism’ 
is not only the happiest, but the only régime for 


India.” When we add to these suggestions 
the re-organization of the police, purgation of 
the civil courts, simplification of the procedure, 
security of the landowner, and comminution 
of his burdens, we have enumerated safeguards 
sufficient against a second Indian rebellion, and 
can afford, perhaps, even to despise the last 
measure iy by Mr. Raikes—the abolition 
of a native press. 


The Strawberry Girl; with other Thoughts and 
Fancies in Verse. By H. M. Rathbone. 
(Longman & Co.) 

THERE can be no question that ‘The Diary of 

Lady Willoughby,—whether exact or inexact 

in all its seemings and details—set a fashion in 

light literature: even as ‘Our Village’ did before 
it. We are not sure that this volume of poems, 
whose slimness may cause it to have been over- 
looked, will repeat “the hit” in another world 
of Art and Fancy,—or that we shall have Sir 

Joshua’s ‘Muscipula’ and ‘Infant Hercules,’ 

or Gainsborough’s ‘Blue-boy, or Romney's 

‘Cassandra, or even Turner's ‘Carthage,’ (out 

of complaisance to Mr. Ruskin), dwelt on in 

verse by gentle imitators of Mrs. Rathbone. 

When we compare the picture of ‘The Straw- 

berry Girl’ and the poem, we find that they do 

not quite agree. Sir Joshua’s study was ideali 

by him. The turban (for turban his “ Straw- 
berry Girl” wears), the breastand shoulder knots, 
are a charming painter’s caprice in peasant 
costume,—things to range (taking an august 
and classical illustration) with the Venetian 
brocades and pearls and dressed heads of the 
ladies in the Pisani Veronese which has of 
late been an object of so much close remark in 
our National Gallery. Sir Joshua’s Strawberry 

Girl wears on her arm a “ pottle” from Covent 

Garden market,—and where are wild straw- 

berries near London “ for any child to pull”? 

(as Mary Howitt has sung). Thus in his pic- 

ture are confusions—contradictions—impossi- 

bilities even,—which naturally enough may 
have been reconciled by the beauty and the 

harmony of a graceful nature, enamoured of a 

darling work of Art. Such reconciliation, how- 

ever, defies the power of poetry to render it. 

Once more to illustrate, ‘The Strawberry Girl’ 

is a painter's picture,— Michael Angelo’s ‘ Pen- 

siero’ a statue for immortality. To the one, 
we must adapt ourselves; the other must over- 
awe every bystander. 

Thus much in criticism on such delicate 
matters as themes for such poetry, as aspires to 
gain a general (not a select) public.—But there 
is enough in this volume, besides ‘The Straw- 
berry Girl, to justify its writer in publishin 
verse. The following sparkles with the light 
of a clear stream running over its pebbly bed.— 


THE BROOK, 


A little Brook went singing 
Through the flowery lea, 
**On, onward must I hasten 
The Silver Lake to see.” 


The little Brook runs 


Where the sedge-bird’s nest is seen. 


The little Brook runs merrily, 
For nothing doth she stay, 

Till she comes where the speckled fishes 
Pursue their noiseless play. 


“Stop, little Brook!” they call to her, 
or with thee ; 
Ww gen our shady pool 
Beneath the willow-tree.” 
And the little Brook, all lovingly, 
Flowed slowly through the pool ; 
Where her playful friends, the fishes, 
Had their homes so deep and cool. 


Then on again she hasten’ 
In cold, in rain, and : 


eager twinkling feet. 


Untiring, bright and free; 

n ’ 

Now, little Brook—be _ 
Thy Silver Lake, oh see 

Then the little Brook leap’d wildly, 
And down the glen she springs, — 

O’er ferns and tangled branches 
A cloud of spray she flings. 


It ceased—the wild sweet music 


Away,—as, on 


The ballad of ‘The Village Funeral’ will not 
bear extract or curtailment,—but it is natural 
and tender. The Sonnet we shall quote is a line 
too short,—but a true poem, on a true thought, 
nevertheless.— 


TO A LARK 

Singing close to a Railway Station. 
Brave-hearted bird! who, with undaunted wing, 
Despite the toiling engine's deafening sound, 
From this bare spot on which no dew doth 
Up heavenward so joyously dost spring ; 
Time was, when, resting on the furrow'd 
Thy nestlings watch’d thee vanish in the sky, 
And, poised in air, thy hymn of rapture sing; 
Yet e’en in this drear waste thou still hast fo 
Sweet solace in the charm of minstrelsy, 
The gift of song within thy breast concealed. 
Oh for ! hopeful and strong, 
e life 


t's heart reveal'd, 
Which lifts the soul above all care and wrong! 


What we like best in this little book are its 
least pretending pages. The following lines 
have much of the music of an Eolian harp. 
They are from a gathering of— 


FRAGMENTS OF SONG. 
Listen, Brother, listen ! 
Hearest thou not the sound 
Of his footsteps on the ground, 
Coming up the fir-tree walk ? 
Oh listen, listen ! 


Say not ’t is the ivy-stalk, 
against the window-pane; 

Or the dead leaves whirling round, 
Eddying in a broken chain— 

Listen, listen ! 
Again! oh listen, Brother dear ! 
A voice of one in grief and 
Seemeth to call in 
Calling on me, ear— 

Brother dear ! 
Is it the bitter wind 
Complaining to its kind, 
As it howls across the waste? 
That is all—no need of haste 


To sum up,—though this book shows incom- 
pleteness,—here restrained expression, there 
timid mechanism,—it is still, after all has been 
told, a book written from real feeling out of a 
true heart, and (within modest limits) an excur- 
sive fancy—a book therefore to be set apart 


| from the majority of small books of poetry. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Beatrice Cenci: an Historical Novel of the Siz- 
teenth Century. By F. D. Guerrazzi. Translated 
Charles Alex. Scott. (Bosworth & Harrison.)— 
This book was not worth the labour of i 
The style is stilted and unreal—the narration 
tedious and feeble; and we cannot see how Mr. 
Scott can prove that Signor Guerrazzi's tale betters 
the case for the mournful beauty of the Barberini 
portrait, whose face once seen is never to be for- 
tten. Still less is he correct in stating that 
Beatrice’s awful s is principally known to the 
English reader by Guido’s haunting picture and 
Shelley’s tremendous tragedy, with its arresting 
That matter of the murder is hushed up, 
and its hardly less remarkable closing words :— 
Mother, tie 
My girdle for me, bind up this hair 
In any simple knot: ay, that does well,— 
And yours, I see, iscoming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another! now 
We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 
We are quite ready. 


onw ng 
Of the ri ling waters pass'd 
e Lake’s clear breast, 
She found her home at last! 
To ope the door— 
| No one is there! 
Woe is me! 
No one is there, 
No one there! 
merrily, 
For nothing will she stay ; 
Through stones and pebbles winding, 
She speeds her sparkling way. 
The little Brook impatiently 
Creeps through the bushes green, 
And through the tall reed-forests 
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—There is hardly a student of Italian history who is 
not cognizant of the document on which Shelley 
founded his play,—though the details do not permit 
anything beyond a distant allusion to this hideous 
=— No treatment can bring the subject within 
range of what we English understand as i 
sible art. That, at all events, which Shelley's stern 
and compressed language (remarkable as an ex- 
ample of modern English) failed to do will not be 
effected by Signor Guerrazzi’s maundering style. 
Let us give a few lines, by way of specimen :— 
“Pale as a vestal wanderi se the shades of 
night under the arcades of Paraclete to weep on 
the tomb of a departed companion, Beatrice, robed 
i p in her hand, 
issued from her father’s house to enter the garden. 
Whither goes the adventurous girl at such an hour? 
She steps onward stealthily, and looks around her 
with fear and suspicion. Perhaps she comes forth 
to admire the immensity of the heavens, where the 
Almighty has written His glory in the stars; but 
the sky is encumbered with dark clouds. Comes 
she forth to list to the melancholy notes of the 
nightingale? No; for the tempestuous blasts have 
scared away the romantic warblers. It may be 
that the desolate girl comes in search of some 
meteor that may guide her through the darkness of 
her destiny. Or comes she in search of hope—that 
flower which dropped upon earth from the gardens 
of heaven? Alas! it is a flower too often nipped 
in the bud before its opening petals exhale its per- 
fume. But why should we hesitate to reveal the 
truth? Beatrice Cenci came forth into the garden 
at such an hour to meet a fond and faithful lover. 
When and how did love first penetrate into that 
chaste bosom? How could love take root in that 
desolate heart? I once saw a solitary violet grow- 
ing on a lofty granite rock, where the vulture rests 
his tired wings. Whence came the handful of earth 
on that elevation sufficient to nourish that tender 
flower? From Providence, who never created a 
desert without fountains, Alps without flowers, or 
sorrows without consolations.”—Nothing less to 
our taste could well be found than the above spe- 
cimen of modern Italian fine writing. The old 
Arcadians and concettisti were bad,—but the tawdry 
folk of the present day are worse; and Italian 
“‘tawdry” has a thinness of quality which makes 
= tinsel, whether ancient or modern, doubly 
vious. 


Bertha =m or, Life in her Husband's Cura- 
cies. By L. H. B. (Blackwood.)—‘ Bertha Darley’ 
is cleverly and carefully written. The characters 
are well drawn; and life, as it comes under a 
curate’s observation, in a poor and populous dis- 
trict, is faithfully portrayed. The description of 
the Chartist rising in Yorkshire has a touch which 
reminds us of Miss Bronté’s graphic narratives of 
similar outbreaks. But there is somewhat too 
much sorrow and suffering in the work to be 
exactly pleasant to the general reader, who has 
no — n for being apostrophized in the words 
of Constance, — 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 

Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? 
and cares not to be regarded as a sufferer from 
unrequited love. Nevertheless, to a reader of 
another kind, the work is instructive and sug- 
— yielding high moral teaching, with ortho- 
ox ing, to say nothing of warm disqui- 
sitions on Evangelicals in general and Puseyites 
in particular. 

The Chess-Board of Life. By Quis. (Black- 
wood.)—Quis has succeeded in squaring off the 
light and shade of life's chess-board to his entire 

i as witness the following extract from 
the Preface :—“‘I present you with a dish of con- 
diments that will please your intellectual palate, in 
whatever state it may happen to be. There is wit 
for you when you are cis, toon when satirical, 
pathos when lugubrious, mirth when cheerful, 

umour when jocose.” After such an exordium 
any we might have otherwise given would 
now be supererogatory ; for who paint the 
lily? At the same time, we are so reluctant to 
disturb the harmony, or destroy the hallucination, 
which evidently subsists between Quis and himself 
that we courteously forbear uttering a word in dis- 


paragement, and content ourselves by di 
our author with this simple paraphrase :— 
A modest man’s God’s choicest work ! 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Brief Memorials of the Case and Conduct of 
Trinity College, Dublin, a.p. 1689-90. Compiled | 
from the College Records and other Authentic 
Authorities by the Ven. Arthur Blennerhassett | 
Rowan, Archdeacon of Ardfert. (Dublin, Hodges | 


& Co.)—Lord Macaulay remarks that when James 
the Second determined to strike at freehold interest, 
it would have been prudent to try the first experi- 
ment on some obscure individual, but that war was 
declared at once against the two most venerable 
corporations of the realm, Oxford and Cambridge. 
We would not be supposed to assert that James 
the Second ever did a prudent thing; but his first 
attack was in fact made upon a comparatively 
obscure corporation. The attempted encroachment 
of the king upon the privileges of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the suffering of the Fellows, are of that 
numerous class of events which, —— more 
than local interest, hardly find their place in gen- 
eral history. They did not, and could not, lead to 
any great result, like the assault upon the freedom 
of our own Universities. They had, nevertheless, 
their moral effect in their day, and are interesting 
illustrations of the character of the times. In them 
we find one more proof of the systematic nature of 
the royal aggressions. We see in them additional 
instances of that providential stupidity of James 
the Second, to which, as a nation, we owe so much. 
The first attempt by James on the freedom of the 
Irish College was made as early as August, 1686, by 
directing that one Arthur Green, a ‘king’s con- 
vert,’ should be elected Irish lecturer, but there 
was no Irish lectureship, so Green could not be 
appointed. Then followed an attempt similar to 
that subsequently made on Magdalen College, in 
which one Doyle held that position which 
Anthony Farmer occupied in the English struggle. 
The mandamus directed that Doyle should be elect- 
ed a Fellow without the oaths, that of a 
Fellow; but the Irish oath of a Fellow contained 
those abjurations most offensive to a Papist, so 
Doyle refused to take it. Doyle, upon inquiry, 
proved (like Farmer) to be such a thorough scoun- 
drel that his Royal Patron was forced to give him 
up, and he was heard of no more. The conduct of 
the majority of the Fellows when James landed at 
Kinsale is somewhat more prudent than dignified, 
—they ran away to England. Four Fellows only 
remained. These men behaved nobly under a 
variety of oppressions, and only one of them sur- 
vived to enjoy those better times inaugurated by 
the Battle of the Boyne. Then the others, who 
had been in England, returned, and some of them 
became Bishops, some Deans, and some Professors, 
confirming thereby the truth of the proverb that 
asserts the superiority of the position of those who 
run away. The narrative here given has much his- 
torical interest, and in its details will be new to 
many, even of those whose reading extends beyond 
the railway libraries. It is set forth with concise- 
ness and simplicity, and is worthy of the hour or 
two that its perusal requires. 

Juvenile Crime : its Causes, Character, and Cure. 
By Samuel Phillips Day. (Hope.)}—Much that is 
contained in this volume has been rendered fami- 
liar to most readers in previous publications. Mr. 
Day, so far as his work is a statement of facts, arrives 
at little more than the objects of a compiler ; but 
he adds a consecutive commentary of his own upon 
the several groups of causes, effects and vanaaien 
discussed. He treats, in detail, of pauperism,— 
the immoral education of the poor—low lodging- 
houses—popular ignorance—intemp places 
of profligate amusement— vile publications—work- 
houses — crime, i t, and reformation. 
The matter brought together is ample and lucidly 
arranged ; and Mr. Day himself seems to have 


devoted no superficial study to the problem he is | 


ambitious of solving. As an illustration of the 
view developed, we may quote a prefatory allusion 
to penal discipline :—“ I am not a little gratified 
to find that the hitherto immoveable authorities 


dismissing | rized important improvements in that prison. One 
hundred and thirty new cells are now in course of 


the promiscuous 
tion of idle pri- 


' soners, for which Newgate Prison has been so long 


and so disgracefully notorious.”—This, which sets 
forth a part of Mr. Day’s main idea, is also an 
exemplification of his style—not a little cumbrous 
and disjointed. We have no doubt, however, that 
the will attract the attention of those to whom 
it is more icularly addressed. 

sf Economy: a Manual intended for 
Female Training Colleges and the Senior Classes of 
Girls’ Schools. (Constable & Co.)}—Miss Brewster, 
in this excellent little volume, asks and answers a 
series of questions, which may be indicated as fol- 
lows:—How to keep well.—What do we eat ?— 
How are we clothed }—What shall we do in the 
household *—What shall we do with the fowls !— 
With the cows }—With the pig With the bees ? 
—With the purse’—In the sick room ?—These 
explanations are designed for the use of servants 
and humble housekeepers,—the whole being writ- 
ten in a plain, genial, attractive manner, and con- 
stituting, in the best sense of the word, a practical 
domestic manual. 

Early Ancient History, or the Ante-Greek Period. 
By Henry Menzies. (Chapman & Hall.)—This is 
a volume intended for po use, which professes 
to sketch the history of the Ta owed 
forth especially b tian and Syrian monu- 
ments. It vay hanes sensible and useful 
book. Mr. Menzies has wandered into no fanciful 
digressions, nor has he sought to fill up historical 
vacancies by philosophical invention. Of course, 


it is impossible not to be slightly hypothetical, 
but Mr. Menzies has been singularly cautious in 
avoiding the common sin of compilers who venture 
into the twilight epochs. Without laying toe much 
stress on his critical opinion, or on bis discrimina- 
tion of authorities—‘‘ Mr. Rawlinson” included— 
we may commend his little work as new and plain, 
and likely to be of service to educators. 

A Guide to the View from Brimstree Hill, in the 
Parish of Shiffnal, and County of Salop. (Shiffnal, 
Teddon.)—Brimstree Hill, it seems, is a public 
promenade where the Salopians of Shiffnal congre- 
gate,—the ground having been given, and tables, 
benches and a stone pavilion — by the 
munificence of Mr. Slaney. may the 
Shiffnalite see a part of the old Forest of Sherlot, 
the house of Boscobel, the Wrekin, Tong Castle, 
Brown and Blue Hills and Broseley, where 
tobacco-pipes are made. The whole is 
minutely and pleasantly described in the little 
local handbook, with gamed and personal 

ip lightly intermi 

during the Years 1837 to 1857 inclusive. Compiled 
by Sampson Low. (Low & Co.)}—Mr. Low has 
now completed a en which he — 
long en , and which in some respects claims a 
a The volume now issued is, as 
its title explains, an Index to the British C 

not referring to every book, “ but to such only as 
required to be collected under a given head.” 


Thus, for example, “I biography or 
works of fiction, unless emb y special sub- 
ject, will not be found in the , because that 
would be a mere repetition ¢f the regular alpha- 
betical portions of the Catalogue.” In the Cata- 


logues of 1855 and 1856 Mr.| Low experimented in 
the art of indication by ting a ‘ Concordance 


of Titles.’ The Index is no —— improved ; 
and Mr. Low has thus, lieve, at least 
prepared the foundation of @ thoroughly useful 


guide to the literature of this country as produced 
during the last thirty years. Upon rigid examina- 
tien fee and omissions may be detected, — but 
the work, as a whole, is very creditable to its com- 
piler, and will be found of great service to the trade 


as well as to special or systematic readers. 
Letters on India. Edward Sullivan. (Saun- 
ders & Otley.)—These are lively reg 


of Newgate have at length consented to and autho- | ful, and deserve to be read even now that 


— 
construction, which, when completed, will have 
the effect of partly preventing 

association and intercommuni 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| when dealing with the Tablets of Kaman and 
| Abydos, with the Empires of the Pyramids and 
|_Tem le, with Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar, 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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changes are consummated, which, when the author , Cooke's China 
took pen in hand, were only imminent. Here and b 


there, indeed, the author hobbles a little, as in the 
following sentence :—‘“ If the principle of Constitu- 
tional Government is worth anything, it ought, 
by this time, and I believe it has, if men would 
onl follow them, laid down such broad highways 
of foreign and domestic policy, that the State can 
travel by herself, and requires only the careful 


assistance of men of ordinary talent, and sterling | J 


honour and integrity, to check her, or move ahead, 


as circumstances may dictate; if all the vaunted | Mensi 


advantages of Constitutional Government has not 
done this for us, in what way is it better than the 
other hundred-and-one systems at work in the 
world?” Occasionally, too, Mr. Sullivan's statis- 
tics are somewhat in error, as where he assigns 300 
inhabitants to the square mile in Oudh. This 


pulation is greatly over-rated, but we forgive the | 5tew 


lunder, as Dalgetty ‘did the unsavoury 
metaphor, “for the use that was made of it. On the 


whole, we think Mr. Sullivan’s views reasonable | U 


and just, and can recommend his volume. 

Three legal pamphlets lie on our table—TZhe 
Court of Exchequer and the County Courts, by H. 
G. Jones, a county court Judge (Stevens & N orton), 
—An Effective Revision of our Annual tion, 
and a Consolidation of our Statute Law obtainable 
by the Creation of a Legislative Committee of the 
Privy Council, by Robert Malcolm Kerr, LL.D. 
(printed for private circulation),—and A Letter to 
Fond Brougham on his Bill to Facilitate the Transfer 
of Real Estate, by John Fawcett (Ridgway).— 
Relating to medical interests are Four Letters to 
Sir James Clark on Administrative Reform as 
applied to Medical Schools and the Examining 
Boards, by Alexander Harvey, M.D. (Churchill), 
—On the Causes of Idiocy, by Dr. A. 8. Howe 
(Maclachlan & Stewart), — Practical Hints upon 
the Administration of Galvanism for the Treatment of 
Disease, by Harry William Lobb (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.),—and On the Transmission of Diseases 
between Man and the Lower Animals, by W. Lander 
Lindsay, M.D. (from the ‘ Edinburgh Veterinary 
Review ’).—Mr. George H. Bolton publishes a few 
practical pages on the Principles of Animal Nutri- 
tion, particularly as regards the Vigorous Condition 
of the Horse (Liverpool, Benson & Mallett).—‘“‘A 
Baker” issues An Address to Master and Journey- 
man Bakers (Myers), discussing the subject in a 
medical light.—The Report of the Lock Hospital 
Asylum and Chapel for 1858 has been circulated. 
—Topics of a somewhat kindred character receive 
illustration from various points of view, in Sanita 
Science, by W. Tindal Robertson, M.D. (Walton 
& Maberly), — Progressive Agriculture, by J. A. 
Williams, of Baydon, Wilts, (Ridgway),—and The 

and State of the River Thames, by 
Benjamin Young and Peter Brown (Folkard).— 
Uniwersal Currency (Effingham Wilson) is a large 
and bold suggestion by Mr. T. A. Tefft,—and 
Street Nomenclature, new and simple a for 
remedying a blic inconvenience ( 
ham Wilson).—AUan’s Systems of Inland 
marine Telegraphy is an elaborate descriptive letter 
addressed to Lord Derby. Capt. Blakeley dedicates 
to his brother officers of the Royal Artillery an 
account of his Proposed New Method of constructing 
Cannon, with Remarks on the Objections raised by the 
Government Officials (Ridgway).—Of the three little 
publications following, it will be sufficient to record 
the titles— Remarks on the n or Immaterial 
, by G. H. Wood, published in the Isle of 
Man ( Curphrey), — “ Aspiration” of the Articles 
“A” and “ An,” by James Johnson (Owen & Co.), 
and Royal Rosebuds ; ; or, Historical Sketches of 
Illustrious Children (Mozley), by a compiler who 
extends his series from Abijah, the son of Jero- 
boam, to Louis, Duke of Burgundy. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alford’s Homtlies on Acts of the A Chap. 1 to 10, 
Arthur's Bell Martin, fe. 8vo. 14 


ist 
Bohu’s Lib. * 
Bohn’s Stand. LAb. ‘ Life and 
Bethell's Sermons Pr. in Bangor Cathedral ver 2, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Brown's Comfortable Words for Christian Parcnt, Sed. $e 
rms 0 , Gt. rel 8vo. 5e.ewd. 
Burke’ Royal Descents and Pedigrees of Founders’ Kin, Part 


an ow 


el. 
Giese Keys to the Classics: Gospe to St. John, 9s. 6d. ; 
Ci = nO and Friendship, a; Adeiphi of Terence, 18.6d. ; 
us, Prometheus and Suppliants, 2s. swd. 
Guy’s | Ne New Ay: y, re edit. 18mo. 
Hebrew Children, Poetic Lilust. Biblical Character, i2mo. ae. 6d. 
Hermit of the Pyren sqneee and other Miscell. Poems, fo. 890, 4a. ob 
Hicklin’s Handbeo to and Vicinity, Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
acobs's Part 2, 10th edit. 12mo. 3a. 
Jukes, Harriet Mari ria, Memoir, b by Mra. Gilbert, 3 cr. Se. 
Lawford’ Cabinet of Furniture Desig 
ly History, or Ate. Gree el. 
Matson’s 8vo. 78. 
c. from Journals of Missionaries, p, 8vo. 38. 3a. 6d. 
Parl. Lab. * Breach of f Promise, b Author of The Jilt,’ 2s. bds. 
Paterson’s, W. , Writings, Biog. Notices, by Bannister, 248. 
Railway Lib rary,’ Lover's Rory 0’ ore,’ new edit. 2a. 


i vols, pos 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Sanford’s f the Great 


Notices of 


Tales by of ‘Amy ‘Margaret Percival,’ 8vo. 5a. 

Templeton’s Millwright & Engineers’ Pocket Comp. 13 ed. 19mo. 5a. 

Thornbury’ 8s Every Man his own Trumpeter, 3 vols. post #vo. 31s. 6d. 

‘s Treatise on Divine Union, fe. 8vo cL 

U of Interior or Hidden Life, 11 ed. fe. 8vo, 38. 6d. 
in 2nd edit. post Svo. 

Winter's 8 in British Burmah, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 


American Importations. 
Belle Brittan on a Tour, &c. 8vo. 72 6d. 


a, ill, fe. Sa. 

and Adventares, er. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 
Timothy Titcomb Let 
Two Millions, a Poem, by W. Allen Butler, square, 3s. 6d. 


[ADVERTISEMENT. |}—BIOGRAPHY of the LATE JAMES 
MORISON, the HYGEIST.—Whereas certain low and un- 
principled doctors are ay oy throughout the coun 
in tracts and magazines, f accounts as to the 
education and family of the late James Morison the Hygeist, 
this is to put the public on their guard against such schemes, 
and that the Biography of the Hygeist, as published by the 
British College of Health, Euston Road, London, is the only 
correct one. 


ZOLIAN HARP. 


HEAR you now a throbbing wind that calls 
Over ridge of cloud and purple flake ! 

Sad the sunset’s ruin’d palace-walls, 

Grey the line of mist along the lake, 

Even as the mist of Memory 

O the summer-nights that aaod to be! 


An evening rises from the dead 
Of long ago (ah me, how long !), 
Like a story, like a song, 
Told, and sung, and pass ‘d away. 
Love was there, that since is fled, 
Hope, whose locks have turn’d to grey, 
Friendship, with a tongue of truth, 
And a beating heart of youth, 
Joy, that angelwise alighted, 
Frequent, welcome, uninvited ; 
Love and Friendship, Ho and Joy, 
With arms about each other's neck, 
Merrily watching a crescent moon 
Slung to its gold nail of a star, 
Like a hunter's horn when the chase is done, 
Over the fading crimson bar ; 
Where deep night-blue had never @ speck, 
As pleasure no alloy. 


Against the colours of the west 

Trees were standing tall and black ; 

The voices of the day at rest, 

Night rose around, a solemn ‘flood, 

With fleets of worlds. But still our merry mood 
Rippled in music to the rock and wood ; 

Music with echoes, never to come back. 

The touch upon my hand is this alone— 

A heavy tear-drop of my own. 


Listen to the breeze: “O snp Time !— 
Unresting Time !—O viewless rush of Time !” 
Thus it calls and swells and falls, 

From the sunset’s wasted 

And ghostly mists that climb. — 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


THE first glorious messages that have flashed | im 
from nation to nation beneath the waters of the 
Atlantic have been made in acknowledgment of the 
ss, | glory of wth and expressive of hopefulness that 
peace and good will may be established among 


men. The deities of old are described as employing 
“‘winged words,” but these were not swifter of 
winged with truth, gracefulness 


feeling, and which 


that have 


subjects, and the President of America, with the 
o allude, indeed, to the possibility 
that peace on earth and good will men 
may not always and he 
case of ities, the electric telegraph cables 
should be held neutral. The } of the 
cable has rendered war a less likely conti 


re-establish © cape: after hostilities may have com- 
menced. The suggestion will be realized : ‘t were 
folly to doubt,—despite the assurance of a French 
journal that the powers of France, in case of a 
war with England, would not respect the line by 
which England may communicate with India, and 
the expressed conviction of the same journal that 
the English Government would destroy any wire 
which profited France. We disbelieve both assur- 
ance and conviction ; and we trust that the litera- 
ture of the line, if we may so call it, will be re- 
spected by the most wicked or foolish nation that 
may bring again upon earth the curse of war. In 
such an evil time, if the fl electric spark be 
not impeded, nihil per saltum 
if we go quickly and foolishly t to war, we shall also 
be enabled to secure peace, not by the slow course 
of protocols, but, to use the phrase of Augustus, 
Citius quam asparagi coquuntur. 

While potentates, monarchical, republican, and 
municipal, are exc com ts, the people 
at the Newfoundland end of the line are looking to 
the practical purposes of the wire, and are described 
as being “mad for news.” The Americans, too, 
are not only jubilant themselves, they ares 
the necessity of an international jubilee—“ to com- 
memorate throughout all time the linking of the 
Old and New Worlds, the marriage of the a 
America to the hale and robust Europe.” 

New York Weekly Herald adds, that “if Victoria 
does not propose it to Buchanan, let Buchanan 
propose it to Victoria,” and considers that that will 
settle the question. Meanwhile Russia has asto- 
nished us here at home, by a feat which shows that 
she has electric wires laid from Moscow in the 
direction of China, whence she has transmitted to 
us intelligence later than any news of our own by 
amonth! There is something seriously suggestive 
in this, which does not, however, trouble our 
neighbours the French. They are looking on the 
— and curious side of the subject, and are 

ae | to think on the perplexities to which old 

Time will now be driven! See, exclaims the grave 
Débats, the effects of the difference of longitude ! 
A despatch which leaves Berlin at six in the 
evening arrives at Paris at half-past five. Then 
the Débats is hilarious at the results to happen 
when there shall be direct communication by. wire 
between St. Petersburg and New York. <A mes- 
sage sent from the Russian capital at noon will 
actually reach New York at seven o'clock in the 
morning of the same day! On the other side of 
the Atlantic, the sender of a message having the 
difference of longitude between where he was and 
whither he was sending, announced that his wife 
“had just given birth to'a boy, a minute after 
midnight, to-morrow.” Finally, there are the 
hunters-out of coincidences, and some of these have 


discovered that on the 29th of May the Agamemnon 
sailed from Plymouth,—on the 29th of June broke 
the cable at her stern,—and made the splice in 


mid-ocean, on the last ‘and successful attempt, on 
the 29th of July. The American papers claim for 
landed both ends 
of the cable—that on the Irish shore on the 5th of 
August, 1857 ; 
on the same day of the 
haps, a not less striking coincidence is to be found 
in the circumstance, that on the 3rd of August, the 
squadron left the Cove of Cork for Valentia Bay, 
and that on the same day just 365 years previ 
ear of years intervening—Columbus " 
sattveunthen little port of Palos, in Andalusia, to 
go in search of that new world which is now really 
linked to our own. 


lose its force, and 


OP REE SEE SESS ESR EFS « IS 


. Times Special Correspondence, 1857-8, p. 8vo. 68. cl. | mark the i between the 
Lib wat Barnaby cack Queen of herself and 
Ellicott’s Commentary ou to the 78. 6d. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, * History of the Christian Church 
| an i , an e neu ty of the 
will enable belligerents all the more s ily to 
. el. 
usic, 8vo. 1s. swd. 
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ee the Bwaminer and the rest of the French Hack- | which was ultimately our puazled 
CHANNEL LITERATURE—DUNKIRK OB DOVER. | neys,” and thus ing that we had a press of fathers in the reign of solemn . 


’ Jw our recent review of the ‘South-Eastern 

Railway Guide,’ we noticed some incidents of 
the olden time, showing the intolerable nuisance 
that the buccaneering Dunkirkers were to the town 
of Dover, and to travellers thence who ventured on 


accruing to honest and peaceable Eng- 
lishmen from this redoubted and unprincipled Dun- 
kirk. This class of literature was, perhaps, most 
active in the reign of Queen Anne; for then our 
forefathers seemed to themselves to have reached 
the haleyon days, when Dunkirk was to cease to 
exist, as a menace. In 1713 a remarkable pamph- 
let was published by an anonymous author, entitled 
‘Dunkirk or Dover; or, the Queen’s Honour, the 
Nation's Safety, the Liberties of Europe, and the 
Peace of the World, all at Stake till that Fort and 
Port betotally demolish’d bythe French.’ The evils 
caused by the Dunkirkers, to which we did little 
more than allude in our review, are thus strikingl 

summed up by the writer of the pamphlet :-—“ It 
would be as needless,” he says, ‘to insist on the 
dangerous and destructive importanee of Dunkirk, 
as to show the force and situation of it. Sufficient 
indications of both are those thousands of British 
and Belgick families reduced to and starv- 


ing, the prodigious number of ships taken or de- | 


stroyed, the immense quantities of treasure and the 
millions of lives miserably lost.” A century and a 
half ago these “‘sad considerations” induced the 
Parliament to petition the Queen, to insist, in the 
treaty then on foot, “that the fortifications and 
harbour of Dunkirk may be demolished and de- 
stroyed.” Through Marlborough and Townsend, 
a solemn pledge was consequently obtained from 
Louis the Fourteenth that the entire destruction 
desired should be effected within four months, “ to 
the satisfaction of the Queen of Great Britain.” 
But the period passed away, the French monarch 
eluded the ratification of his pledge, the Ministry 
here was c , and the Most Christian King 
despatched Monsieur Mesnager to Anne, with a joke 
and a stipulation. To take the latter first, Louis 
declared that he would carry out all he had pro- 
mised respecting Dunkirk, as soon as was 
established, ‘‘ on condition that for the fortifications 
of that place, a proper equivalent that may content 
him, be given him ;” adding, that as England could 
not supply the equivalent, the subject should be 
referred to the collective wisdom of (that still un- 
satisfactory body) a ‘“‘conference” at Paris. The 
literature of protocols has seldom exhibited more 
cleverness than in this document of which Louis 
was the author. The joke alluded to above was to 
be found in the hint conveyed by Louis, that as 
Dunkirk had cost him so large a sum when he 
bought it from Charles the Second, it was hardl 
fair to put him to the expense of razing its forti- 
fications and filling up its harbour, without giving 
him an “ equivalent” for his pains. This hit at 
the venality of ‘“‘ Rowley” was felt more or less 
pleasantly or acutely throughout England ; but 
the English people themselves found consolation 
some time after, when Dunkirk was garrisoned by 
the Queen’s troops. The fortifications, however, 
remaining undisturbed, the Channel literature was 
in aroused, and pamphleteers now vigorously 
demanded wherefore the King of France had not 
received his ‘‘ equivalent,” as thereon rested the 
matter of rendering Dunkirk harmless? An official 
reply asserted that the equivalent was in His 
Majesty’s hands, but did not mention its quality. 
Then this Channel literature took a new form, and 
the Salopians led the party in E d whose peti- 
tions sought of the Queen, now t she had got 
possession of the place, to exercise the wise discre- 
tion of keeping it. Another og! was represented 
by the writers who counselled Her Majesty, not 
to keep, but to sell Dunkirk. And a third had 
its exponents in the pam and journalists 
who published ‘Reasons for not ishing Dun- 
kirk,’ and tracts of a similar quality. Of this part 
the author of ‘Dunkirk or Dover’ speaks wi 
great asperity, classing their arguments as being 
of a piece with the sophistical insinuations of 


the day which was in the pay of the French Go- 
vernment. Against that government, the last writer 
is bitter without i uncourteous, —and he 
scruples not to say that ‘if Dunkirk be not demo- 
lished, it will be destined once again for a port to 
the Pretender,” which was no bad | 
vaticination. 

At the present time the subject of Cherbourg 
of the Channel. Our readers may compare the 


possession they have kept of the same since Julius | 
Cesar’s time, the fatal instances whereof take up| 
so much room in the Annals of all European and | 
many other Nations. Let us, in God's name, 
rather still be reckon’d thoughtless, blunt, and 
easily deluded (words our Enemies have found, by 
which to ex our honesty, sincerity and fair 
dealing) than with them to be counted artful, dis- 
sembling, and perfidious. The Dutch have paid | 
the whole Equivalent, or at least the better part 
of it (for Monsieur Mesnager says the English 
could not furnish it) and yet we must keep the 
town. This needs no Comment. And God forbid | 


a well-known, celebrated which the 

authenticity has never been even doubted—which 

has never yet been engraved, and which is familiar 

to few persons, except the curious in Art who may 
- 


taining the principal subject; then 
above ; and, lastly, the Predella, i 
ments below. This was the original arrangement; 
but the parts have been dismembered and scattered 
in the usual tasteless manner. The central 
and Lunette remaining in Naples, while the five 
portions of the Predella are dispersed in England. 
The story of the picture is otherwise interesting. 
It was ordered by the nuns for their church at 
Perugia, when Raphael was a mere youth, and 
begun in the same year in which he painted the 
famous Sposalizio of the Brera at Milan (1504). 


we should take any such advantage over the French | He was then not quite one-and-twenty, and in the 
themselves.” Ayain, when treating of the address | following year, after his first visit to Florence, it 
of the Dunkirkers, presented by their chief magis- | was completed ; thus, on the conception and execu- 
trate M. Tugghe, to the Queen, praying her to | tion of this lovely picture, there is a mingling of 
leave the harbour and fortifications uninjured, the | the naiveté, delicacy, and deep religious sentiment 
author introduces two personages, the identification of his early style, with that elegance and power 
of whom may give some occupation to literary | which he had derived from his Florentine studies, 
antiquarians. ‘‘ None in Europe,” remarks the | and his friendship with Fra olomeo. It existed 
writer, “is so stupid, by the way, as to imagine | untouched in the chapel for which it was ted 
any town in France would dare of their own heads -till the year 1663, when the small pictures forming 
to send Deputies to any Potentate whatsoever: the Predella were taken asunder, and sold to an 
nor would such Deputies dare to come of such an agent who was collecting for Queen Christina of 
impudent errand hither, unless supported by hopes Sweden; thus they passed, with others of her pic- 
better grounded than appears to every body, but tures, into the Orleans Gallery, and thence into 
which in time may be made manifest to all the | England. The two principal com nts were 
World. Animated therefore by these same hopes | sold a few years later (in 1678) toa collector at 
of succeeding (whatever they may be) Monsieur | Rome, passed into the possession of Prince Colonna, 


-Tugghe presents a second Address, which, upon | and thence, it seems uncertain whether 


by or 

haveing been printed and disperst gratis, at the | purchase, into the Palace of the King of Naples, 

Royal Exchange and elsewhere, to try the pulse of | where they have remained ever since. As the 
i d 


people, did very much surprize and alarm all the Palace is not remarkable for its gallery, nor open to 


world. But a certain person haveing that same the public without an especial permission, 


night discover’d by whose means that Address who wish to see pictures are generally satisfied 


was translated into English, and handed to the with the Museo Borbonico, and a certain doubtful 
Press, his friends were no longer at a loss whither Raphael which hangs up there: and as those who 
to trace that Transaction; the chief agent being | visit the Palace are hurried through the fine gilded 
a certain Baronet, who so spends his time between | saloons in the usual rapid and uncourteous manner, 
Minceing-lane, Somerset-house, and York-build- | it happens that they bring away but a vague 
ings, that "tis not more easy to say at which of , impression of this admirable and interesting pic- 
those places he lives, than whether in a little ture. There exists to this time no engraving 
time, at this ubiquitarian rate, he can be pro- or copy that I ever heard of, except a miserable 
perly said to live in any place at all. However, small outline in D’Agincourt’'s work, to show the 
the minute he was known to be concern’d in | composition, which has been pee on a very 


Country by his bigotted Priests, he would never be | < the -_ { 
for ae the Priests of the Country that re- | Rand in benediction. It is impossible to conceive 
ceived him, powerful enough to send him once more anything more lovely than the reciprocal sentiment 
a travelling, not knowing where this Priest-rideing | in the Mother and the two Children, who, it must 
humour-might stop.” be observed, are both fully draped, 

With this glance at old events, old times, and 
old literature our readers may compare modern 
of handling the subject of Cherbourg, which 
of handling the subject of C , which en- 
gages the attention now, as that of Dunkisk 


as was usual in 


ictures painted for nunneries; and here the infant 
in addition to his white tunic, wears over it 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
Naples. 
the sea. For these subjects, there was, in bygone 
days a Channel Literature,—namely, a constant 
pamphieteering, or petitioning, or remonstrating, 
Spirit has Of La! raised Wi hat ceivable and yet it is quite true. This picture 
which some of our forefathers treated the subject is in the Palace of the King of Naples, and is 
of Dunkirk and the proposal that we should keepit. generally known as “the Naples Madonna,” but 
The pamphleteer of Queen Anne’s time was, as will more properly as “the Altar-piece painted for the 
be seen, thoroughly English, honest and far-seeing. Nuns of Sant’ Antonio in Perugia.” I had the 
“| affirm,” he says, ‘‘with the good leave of those pleasure of seeing it but a short time ago, and it 
trusty Salopians, that the keeping of Dunkirk came upon me with such a freshness that I am 
would be a manifest treachery and breach of tempted to share the pleasure with others. 
Faith, a thing for which the Britons have not been It was originally an altar-piece, consisting of 
infamous during a long series of Ages. Of this let seven separate parts, which might be read in con- 
| us leave our worst enemies in the uninterrupted | nexion with each other, like the separate pages of 
peopie 
| 
| 
| 
when once a man has sold himself to the Devil, | is nothing uncommon in the central subject; but 
whatever he’s a doing afterwards, tis concluded the grouping is most graceful and original. The 
he’s employ’d in his Master's business. How un- | Virgin, sustaining her divine Son, is seated on a 
like is this to the conduct in another Refugee ? splendid architectural throne, to which there is an 
who, when a certain hot Dignitary in the Church ascent by several steps; on the highest step the 
was solliciting his vote at a late Election, answer'd, little St. John, clothed in a tunic, approaches in an 
he would take it as his rule to vote on the contrary attitude of adoration: the Virgin with a most 
side with him; for that as their King was put | benign action inclines towards him, and puts her 
upon banishing of them from their own native | arm round him as if to encourage him and draw 
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her book, and St. Cecilia with her garland of roses 
from Paradise (not St. Rosalia, certainly, as is 
usually described, for she was not canonized till 
1626—nor St. Dorothea, for reasons I cannot 
give here at length), both these female heads are 
most lovely and dignified. In front, and lower down 
on each side, stand the majestic figures of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. In the Lunette above, the symbolic 
effigy of the Padre Eterno blesses the group 
beneath, while two adoring angels bend in worship. 
On the Predella, the centre represented the Pieta 
(it once belonged to Mrs. Whyte 


(the same which used to hang in Mr. Rogers’s 
breakfast-room); on the other, the Procession to 
Calvary (now at Leigh Court). The figures of St. 
Francis and St. Antony of Padua, as patron Saints 
ef the Order and the Convent, stood on each side; 
these are now at Dulwich, in a very bad condition. 
All these small compositions have been engraved ; 
but of the important and beautiful central group 
there exists neither engraving nor copy. My 
anxiety to procure some transcript or memorial 


, of Barron Hill); | of the late Daniel Terry, the once 
on one side, the Prayer on the Mount of Olives, | died of fever, on the 29th of last 


of any kind led, however, to an introduction which 
I shall always remember with pleasure. I was 


induced to visit the studio of Prof. Aloysio Juvara, | 


the pupil and friend of Paolo Toschi (the famous 
engraver of Parma), and his chief assistant in pro- 
ducing those fine and finished engravings after 
Correggio which have excited such deserved admi- 
ration. Aloysio, I was told, had begun to engrave 
the Raphael by the King’s permission; and on a 
visit I paid to his studio I found him at work on 
the copper-plate, already in a forward state, and 
exhibiting, in the proofs which were shown to me, 
such a truth and delicacy in the drawing,—such 
softness and exquisite modelling in the heads, —and 
so much of flowing grace, without weakness or 
indecision, and of firmness without hardness in 
the line,—that I was struck with admiration, and 
could think of only two modern engravings with 


which to compare it, as a work of Art :—the 
Blenheim ‘ Madonna,’ by Gruner, and the Dresden | 
‘ Palma,’ by Steinla. In the studio of Prof. Aloysio | 
I found also a drawing from another most remark- | 


large series of minerals, the rocks described in his 
various works. It occupies seventeen large cabinets, 
besides nearly as many boxes. 

There is news from Dr. Livi ne to the 26th 
of June. At that time the Expedition had reached 
the Zambesi, an entrance into which river was, 
with difficulty, found for the Pearl. This vessel 
has gone on to Ceylon, and the travellers, ‘all well,” 
were about proceeding to Téte in the steam-launch 
Ma Robert. 

Frederick George Terry, the last surviving son 
pular actor, 
ay, at Mel- 
bourne, where he was highly esteemed for his abilit 
and integrity. Mr. F. G. Terry was in his 30 


ear. 
“W. M. T.” thus re orton mag h in our 
last on the Addison poco — “ 7 Corre- 
spondent ‘E. J. G.,’ who sends a note about the 
Addison portrait at Holland House, is under a 
complete mistake as to the point in controversy. 
The painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller, of which an 
engraving is found in ‘The Poetical Register’ of 
1724, and in a score of other publications of the 
time, is not the portrait, ‘the identity of which is 
in dispute,’ and is not the portrait of Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, as I think must be known to every one 
who has carefully read the letters on the subject in 
the Atheneum. The fact that this (the Kneller 
portrait) ‘must have been engraved /ess than four 
years after Addison’s death’ is, therefore, no con- 
tradiction to the statement in my previous commu- 
nication, that the portrait in dispute ‘was never 
engraved,’ and that ‘for twenty years after Addi- 
son’s death we have many portraits of him, but not 
one from the portrait at Holland House.”” 

By letters from Capt. M‘Clintock we learn that 
in the last season he was unable to get into the 
north water, and passed the winter in the pack. 
He recruited at Disco, and has proceeded again in 
search of the missing Expedition. 

Alluding to the candidate for Junius, the Rev. 
Phil. R—gen, whom we brought forward last week 
from the Gasetteer of January 24, 1774, a Corre- 
spondent writes as follows :—‘‘ The identity would 


able and precious — ‘The Presentation of have been perfectly clear in 1774, though few 


Our Lord in the Temple,’ by Girolamo Aliprandi 
for Alibrandi), of Messina, a painter quite unknown 
out of his own country, but worthy to take a high 
place in the highest domain of Art, blending the 
characteristics of the Venetian school, in which he 
had studied in his early years, with the grander 
style of Raphael and Leonardo, yet with a certain 
originality of treatment which places him far be- 
yond the mass of imitators and copyists; in fact, he 
seems to belong to no school, and to have left no 
school behind him. Kugler merely mentions him 
among the followers of Leonardo, which he was 
not. Lanzi, in the fourth edition of his History, 
places Aliprandi in a note, speaking of this very 
a which is in the Church of the Candelora at 

essina, as a perfect chef-d’«uvre, for the novelty 
and dramatic power of the conception and group- 
ing, the grand vigorous drawing, the luxuriant 
beauty of the architecture and other accessories, 
and the truly Venetian glow and harmony of the 
colour. I was struck by the singular grace and 
significance of a group in front, representing, as I 
think, Mary Salome with the infant St. John on 
her knees, and stretching forth her hand to reprove 
a boy who, with frowning brow and doubled fists, 
is about to strike at a lamb—a young Judas, in 
short. The careful and beautiful drawing which I 
had the opportunity of studying was made by 
Signor Aloysio for the purpose of engraving; but 
as Aliprandi is so little known, and as no interest 
or curiosity has yet been excited, he waits for 


encouragement. eantime, the Raphael makes 
progress, and I hope I may live to see it finished ; 
until then, the ved cycle of Raphael’s works 
cannot be said to be complete. A. J. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue widow of Dr. John M‘Culloch previous to 
her decease, last Sunday, had presented to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, for the New Museum and the 
use of the Professors, the entire collection of mine- 
rals and rocks formed by her late husband. The 


collection is very extensive, containing, besides a 


would see it in 1858. The Rev. Philip Rosenhagen 
is lost because he published nothing with his 
name. But he was very well known in the literary 
world, and better still in the convivial world; this, 
however, must have been more after 1774 than 
before. He had the sort of reputation to which 
Theodore Hook should attach a name as the 
brightest and most enduring instance of it. He 
rom a high-bottle degree in England, and was ad- 
mitted ad eundem in India, where he went as 
chaplain some time before 1798, to increase and 
fortify the well-earned gout which he carried out 
with him. I think I have heard from those who 
knew him that he had been one of the boon com- 
panions of the Prince of Wales. He was a neces- 
sary man to be fixed on as the author of Junius at 
a time when any man of much talent and no par- 
ticular scruple, who wrote nothing which he ac- 
know] , was set down as one to be looked 
after in that matter. And if it should turn out after 
all that Junius is to be written by some biting 
scamp on whom no lasting suspicion has settled, 
this same oe Rosenhagen has a fair chance. I 


think that the Junius rumour was current among 
his acquaintance.” 
The Author of ‘Novels and Novelists’ re- 


plies to a paragraph in our last number :—‘“‘Allow 
me in a few lines to assure your Irish Correspon- 
dent, that Maturin, like numerous other departed 
novelists of great powers, was passed over without 
special mention in ‘ Novels and Novelists’ simply 
because the design of my work admitted of my 
noticing only a few of the very large number of our 

t and present writers of fiction. Every post 
etes me letters of inquiry from persons, known 
and unknown, asking me why such and such writers 
were omitted. To all these questions and to your 
Irish Correspondent I would answer, that I never 
proposed including in my work memoirs of all the 
novelists. There is nothing in its title to mislead 
the public into a belief that in purchasing it they 
will obtain ion of a com icti 


possessio plete of 
fiction writers. po 


| 400 British novelists of respectable ability, none 
of whom are mentioned in any way whatever in 
my pages. It would require, not two volumes, but 
a and a life of labour, to notice them all, 

y object was to paint by a series of bi i 
| the and peegvees of the British" 
and out of a host of claimants on my attention, 
selected for treatment those whose writings, ex. 
periences and personal qualities appeared best cal- 
culated to illustrate the history of the art and the 
ever-varying position of the artist. Mr. Thackeray, 
in his ‘ Humourists,’ directed his attention to those 
who best answered the purpose he had in view, and 
I am not aware that he has in any quarter been 
censured for neglecting the thousand and one lite- 
rary friends of Addison and Swift, whose names, 
although they were humourists, are not even al. 
luded to in his Lectures.—Joun C. JEAFFRESON.” 

The Minister of the Interior of the Sandwich 
Islands has officially recommended that the Eng- 
lish , which is already that of the court 
and of trade, shall be adopted as the national 
language.— Another Sandwich trait worth notici 
is the fact of a splendid lace robe for the Prince 
Royal (Prince of Hawai) having been 
from Ireland. 

Mr. Morison’s biography is not likely to fail for 
want of notes. Here is one for which we are in- 
debted to a Correspondent :— 

**Neale Street, Ipswich, Aug. 20. 

“My father, late proprietor of the Kentish 
Gazette, repeatedly has in my nce related how 
Mr. Morison was indebted to him a sum of money 
for printing, and when pressed for payment sent for 
him. He went, and found him living in humble 
circumstances in Northgate Street, Canterbury, 
and as settlement of the account offered to sell him 
the prescription for his pills for 101. He refused 
to purchase it, and the next time they had an inter- 
view was at the Pier Hotel, Herne Bay, when Mr. 
Morison had made a fortune.—I am, ke. 

Warp.” 

The Haytian students in the Paris have 
this year carried off their full share of honours, 
and the occasion has been celebrated by the men 
of colour by a banquet. It is hoped by these 
gentlemen, who consider themselves of the same 
hue as Hannibal, Terence, and, perhaps, some of 
the African Bishops, that similar banquets may 
yearly celebrate similar triumphs. 

At the recent profuse distribution of crosses in 
France, science and literature came in for a little 
of the honour,—the blind Prof. Monck, the great 
Orientalist and the sprightly author Henri M , 
are now entitled to wear the civil red en Med 
they been destroyers rather than enlighteners of 
their kind, the distinction conferred on them would 
have carried with it what even authors and philo- 
sophers do not despise—a pension. This anomal 
in the constitution of the ion is, we are told, 
about to be corrected. 

The death of the Marquis (Olivier de St. George) 
de Verac, at the age of ninety, in his old chiteau 
du Tremblay, cannot pass without a word on our 

. When a boy he filled the of private 
secretary to the Baron de Breteuil, then resident 
at Soleure. Baron and boy alone possessed the 
secret (out of Paris) of the intended royal journey 
to Varennes. The t lad more than once put 
his life in jeopardy by secret visits to the capital, 
and even the arrest of the unhappy sovereigns, 
he contrived to put himself in communication with 
the royal prisoners. M. de Verac retained in his 

ion several letters and ts of letters 
written by Louis the Sixteenth and Marie-An- 
toinette, and the hoped-for publication of these 
would tend, we are assured, to raise in the 
esteem the king and queen to whom misfortune 
gave such terrible dignity. 

On the 15th inst. Jena, or rather Germany at 
Jena, celebrated the grand or third centenary 
jubilee of the University there established. The 


festival lasted three days, under the auspices of the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar; and the meetings 
and recognitions of ex-students seem to have 
been as touching as 


joyousness of the younger 
scholars was exhi ing. 
tion of the monument in honour of Duke John 


Frederick was the great feature of the occasion. 
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There had like to have been one, indeed, of greater | 
excitement. In 1817, the students’ societies at 
Jena carried a banner with them to the Wartbourg, 
which the Germanic Diet pronounced to be sedi- 
tious, and it was ultimately transferred to Bern. 
¥rom this place it was brought by Prof. Schmidt, 
in order that it might figure at the festival ; but the 
cautious Professor hesitated to deliver it up to the 
associations of students, lest the displaying of it 
might again be considered by the authorities as a 
revolutionary symbol. There was much contro- 
versy on the point, distinguished by great good 
taste, for the feelings of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
were courteously taken into account, and an entirely 
new flag was adopted by the hilarious Burschen- 
schaften. For some days the little town and its 
charmi ag presented an animated 
scene of bustle and gaiety. Strangers from all 
parts of Germany flocked thither, and those 
irieads and old pupils of the Thuringian A/ma 
Muter who could not appear in person, like Alex- 
ander von Humboldt and others, sent letters 
an presents as tokens of their kind remembrance. 
Even from New York, and other towns of the 
United States of America, addresses arrived. 
Among the a we only mention that of the 
Prince and Princess of Prussia, consisting of the 
busts of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, and that of 
Herr Brockhaus, the Leipzig publisher, who sent a 
corte blanche to select from his extensive stock for the 
University library as many publications as should 
appear desirable. Speeches, meetings, divine ser- 
vice, musical performances, balls, an ** Com- 
merses” (where songs and beer flowed free 
one of which was honoured by the 
Grand-Duke and the Grand -Duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar) were held in honour of the solemn event. 
Some literary contributions were not wanting. 

By order of the Grand Duke Constantine, the 
library of the Emperor Paul the First has been 
arranged, and a catalogue made. On this occasion 


a little of manuscripts by Lavater was 
found, hitherto unknown to his biographers, and 
consisting of letters addressed by celebrated 


physiognomist to the Emperor Paul and the Em- 
press Maria, after having made the acquaintance 
of the Imperial couple in Switzerland. e Grand 
Duke has ordered these letters to be printed, and 
sent to Jena as a present on the 15th of August, 
on which day (as reported by us below) this Univer- 
sity celebrated its existence of 300 years. The 
little book is entitled ‘A Contribution to German 
Literature from Russia: Lavater’s Letters to the 
Empress Maria Feodorowna on the Condition of 
the Soul after Death.’ The ntation copy, 
destined for the. University of Jena, has been 
printed in a superior style on parchment; other 
copies are for sale at St. Teentore 

A statistical document on Russia states that in 
1857 1,425 original works and 201 translations 
were published in the empire. This number is 
more than thrice as great as it was a few years 
ago. The number of books imported in 1857 was 
1,613,862 volumes, of which 3,547 were forbidden 
and re-exported. 

The autograph letters and manuscripts from the 
valuable library of the late Dr. Bliss, Principal of 
St. Mary’s Hall and for many years Registrar of 
the University of Oxford, were sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson on Saturday last. The total 
amount was 6,281/. 16s. 6d. Several of the auto- 
graph letters produced high prices: as instances of 
which we need only mention that a short Note 
from Charles the First to his Queen sold for 141.,— 
a Letter from Sir W. Dugdale to Lord on, 
referring to works he was printing, 6/.,—a Letter 
from Dr. Gilbert to the Earl of Anglesey, in 
favour of Ralph Button, canon of Christ Church, 
accused of being a regicide, 3/. 6s.,—a Note from 
Lord Inchiquin to Charles the Second, asking a 
reprieve for ‘‘a coyner falsely accused of increasing 
coyne, which,” he adds, “is hardly a fault when 
there is scarce any to be had,” 5/.,--a Letter from 
the Duke of Ormond to Queen Catherine, 4/. 10s., 
—and another to the Earl of Anglesey, 4/.,—six 
Letters from the Duke of Marlborough, 137. 10s.,— 


a Letter of Introduction from Prior the Poet, 21., 
—a collection of Extracts and Memoranda on 


Bibliographical subjects, by Dr. Bliss, 20/.,—a 
collection of Twenty Early Charters, commencing 
with one from King John to Beaulieu Abbey, 502., 
— a collection of odd portions of ancient MSS., 
which had served binders as fly-leaves, 8/.,—The 


Employment of my Solitude, containing versions { 
of the Psal 


salms and other poems, in the handwriting 


the thirteenth century, 30/.,—-Vie de Sainte Mar- 
— en vers, 5/. 15s.— Pedigree of the Wil- 


ughby Family, 8/. 

When reviewing Mr. Landor’s ‘Dry Sticks’ 
[Athen. No. 1576], we remarked that with the 
vituperative verses contained therein we would 
“have nothing to do.” We wish he had had 
nothing to do with either conceiving or writing 
them. They have helped to bring him, an old 
man—nearly ninety—before a tribunal of his coun- 
trymen, and the jury have stigmatized him as a 
calumniator and pact-breaker, inflicting on him 
damages to the amount of 1,000/., which are of 
little account in comparison with the more last- 
ing damage done to his reputation. The once 
chivalrous old man, whose mental condition may 
be seen in his note on icide and its recom- 
pom seems to us, however deplorably he may 

ve acted, to have been but indifferently served 
by those who stood forward to _— what they 
could not defend. If Mr. Landor, “‘ impulsive as 
ever in his hates,”—as we remarked in review 
referred to above—charged a lady with very grave 
social crimes, and after retracting those charges, 
with pledge that they should never be renewed, he 
reproduces them under modified terms and names, 
he commits an act which can be attributable only 
to a man whose sense of honour has become blunted 


Patron—H RH. THE PRINCE CONSORT.—The ROY 
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and interesting topics in connexion with Ana 

aud Pathology (vide Programmes). ission, 

Nine Lectures on the Philosophy of Marriage, &c., sent post free 
ps. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Avg. 2.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—G. Fenning, Esq., was 
elected a member.—Mr. Knagygs exhibited a box 
of beautiful Lepidoptera and other orders of insects 
from Demerara.—Mr. Waring exhibited a fine male 
specimen of Spatalia bicolora, a species hitherto 
unrecorded as British, taken by Mr. Bouchard 
near Killarney.— Mr. Hunter exhibited T’rrochilium 
chrysidiforme and Spilodes palealis, from Folkestone. 
—Dr. Wallis exhibited some Lepidoptera, from 
the Isle of Wight, taken near Bembridge, including 
Micra ostrina, a species hitherto only met with near 
Bideford, Spilodes cilacealis, a new species of Nola, 
and a fine series of Phibalapteryx gemmaria.—Mr. 
Westwood read a communication from Herr Neit- 
ner ‘ On the Discovery of a Strepsipterous Insect 
in Ceylon, parasitic on a species of Ant,’ and ex- 
hibited drawings of the insect, for which he 

the name of Myrmecolax Neitneri.—Mr. 
alker read a paper ‘On Undescribed Neu- 
roptera, in the collection of W. Wilson Saun- 


ders, Esq.’ 
MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuvas. Zoological, 3.—General. 


Screntiric Gosstp.—The National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science will hold its se- 
cond annual meeting at Liverpool, =. Monday, Oct. 


: . : 11, and five following days. The 
| ment of the Law—Presi ent, the Right Hon. 
men of darkening minds and “impulsive hates, Napier, Lord Chancellor of I "oe 


however brilliant the understanding, and however 
chivalrous the principle may once have heen. What 
we object to in Mr. Landor’s advocate is, that he 
asked the jury to find a sort of apology for him, 
in the fact that he was born a long time ago, when 
manners were coarser and vituperation not held 
to be so detestable a crime as it now is. But even 
if this were the case, Mr. Landor had in common 
with his fellows, that better teaching which has 
brought, or is said to have brought, with it such 
t general social improvement. Why should 
e now be worse than other gentlemen? Mr. 
Phinn stumbled towards the fact when a of 
Mr. Landor’s libels as “‘ the visions of an old man.” 
Mr. Baron Channell, however, in a few words of 
common sense, put this lamenfable affair in its true 
light as regarded the law and moral of a case the 
full history of which is not yet before the public. 
Mr. Landor, he said, ‘‘ had obtained a deservedly 
large reputation, and he believed if he had retained 
those feelings which he possessed in former years 
they would not have heard of this case ; but if he 
still possessed that amount of intelligence and 
talent which enabled him to issue such literary 
productions, he (the Judge) did not know how his old 
age should induce them to diminish the damages 
they would give.”"— Let us add, that all lovers of 
letters will do well to curb, when in full possession 
of their faculties, a random spirit of headstrong 
prejudice and vituperation. This has, ever since he 
began to write, always distinguished the criticisms 
(not to call them opinions) of the author of the 
‘Imaginary Conversations.’ In his manhood it 
was laughed at, forgiven, or despised. What it 
may come to in dotage the world has unhappily 
seen. Let all li men profit by the discredit, 
to which it is a painful duty to advert in a literary 
journal. 


‘the FRENCH GALLERY, Mall, 
Ww Holman Hunt—‘ The 


partment is discussed the science of Civil Juris- 
prudence; its bearing on the social condition of 
the people; the advantages derivable from a wide 
diffusion of its principles; the practical defects in 
our laws; the evils arising from such defects ; and 
the fitting remedies. — 2. Education—President, 
the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P. This De- 
partment deals with questions relating to Edu- 
cation, both industrial and intellectual, whether of 
the upper, middle, or lower classes of society.— 
3. Punishment and Reformation—President, the 
Earl of Carlisle, K.G. In this Department are 
discussed the various questions relating to the 
Prevention and Repression of Crime, the reforma- 
tion of the criminal, &c.-——4. Public Health—Presi- 
dent, the Earl of Shaftesbury. This Departmentcon- 
siders the various questions relating to the Public 
Health and the Prevention of Disease; it will 
collect statistical evidence of the relative healthiness 
of different localities, of different industrial occu- 
pations, and generally of the influence of exterior cir- 
cumstances in the production of health or disease, 
&c.—5. Social Economy—President, Sir James 
Stephen, K.C.B. Inthis Departmentare considered 
the various questions relating to Social Economics ; 
the conditions of Industrial Success, whether of 
nations or individuals; Savings Banks and In- 
surance; the relation between employers and em- 
loyed, &c. Papers must be sent to the General 
, 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 

S.W., on or before the 25th of September next. 
The adoption by Mr. Chappuis of the principle 
of the daylight reflector to the stereoscope was 
noticed by us in the Atheneum for November 7, 
1857. We there made some suggestions for further 
improvements, with a recommendation to Mr. 
Chappuis to “try them.” That gentleman has not 
done so; but Messrs. Smith & Beck have not only 
carried out, they have gone beyond our suggestions, 
—and from a toy the stereoscope has to 
an object belonging to science. A few words will 
enable our readers to understand the improvements 
that have been made in this justly popular instru- 


Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEU M, 3. Tichbourne Street, 
ppesite the Haymarket, Upen Daily (fer Gentlemen only).— 
tures by Dr. Sexton at Pour and Eight o'clock. on impo 
of the celebrated Sir Thomas Fairfax, 36/. 10s., 
—the Shah Nameh of Firdusi, 80/.,-— unpub- 
lished Poems of N. Oldisworth, 10/.,—Psalterium — 
Davidis, written by an English Scribe in the SCIENCE 
twelfth century, but imperfect, 22/.,—Psalterium, | P| 
very imperfect, but curious, as containing the 
arms of the various noble families of England in 
| 
| 
| 
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ment. Ist. By the introduction of achromatic 
lenses the optical part is greatly improved, thereby 
ing the definition and correcting the colour 
which single lenses invariably show on the margin 
of the objects. These errors in the unachromatic 
stereoscope frequently destroy the delicacy of the 
image al . — 2nd. By the application of 
lenses of such a focal length, and at such a 
distance as that all shall see without fatigue, 
which is not the case with those hitherto contrived. 
But with these improvements in the optical part of 
the instrument arose the need of greater delicacy 
in the mechanical contrivances for observing to the 
best advantage; this led—3rd. To an arrangement 
whereby any one having the sight of both eyes 
could see the effect.—4th. A thoroughly steady 
and substantial stand is adapted for a person seated 
at a table, and allowing of any alteration of position. 
—5th. A method for holding the slides so that they 
can be placed and replaced easily and without 
danger.—6th. Means have been adopted for vary- 
ing the illumination at pleasure, causing a great 
variety of very beautiful effects of light and shade, 
from the cool tints of moonlight to the ruddy glow 
of the morning sun. And, lastly, a compact case 
to keep the whole from dust, injury, or exposure. 
The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly 
ible to carry the stereoscope. This perfection 
is admirably exhibited in the stereoscopic views of 
the Moon, taken on glass by Mr. Howlett, from the 
negatives obtained by Mr. Warren De la Rue with 
his equatoreal reflecting telescope of 13 inches 
aperture and 10 feet focal length. The stereoscopic 
effect is obtained by combining two views of the 
moon, taken at different epochs nearly in the same 
phase, but when the disc is in two different condi- 
tions of libration. 


PINE ARTS 
— 

The Medieval Architecture of Chester. By J. H. 
Parker. With an Historical Introduction by the 
Rev. Francis Grosvenor, and Illustrated by 
Engravings, by J. H. Le Keux and O. Jewitt, 
&e. (Chester, Roberts; London, J. H. & J. 
Parker.) 


Tue old Roman city of Chester once seen is not 
easily forgotten. Its vaulted rows, its ramparts 
haunted by the headless ghost of Charles the First, 
its towers, from whence you realize the old Norman 
border-city, by seeing far away beyond Caernarvon, 
with its ward the First associations, the blue 
Welsh mountains, its crumbling red Abbey—pon- 
derously old,—its gable-ended houses, its fair 
silver belt of a river, its Roodeye race meadows, 
remain in the memory, and take root there and 
bear fruit. 
It is a pleasant way of reading and realizing 
i to face the dim old Rows. We feel that 
beneath us in different statuary, bronze celts, Druid 
beads, Heptarchy coins, mosaic pavements, and 
Norman spear-heads, lie the several cities of the 
obdurate Briton, keeping his last foothold against 
the Saxon,—Agricola’s station for the 20th legion, 
Henry the Eighth’s bishopric, Edward the First’s 
fortress, Charles the First’s stronghold. We re- 
member it was one of the last places the legionaries 
weap and one of the last the Briton yielded to 
Saxon when he reluctantly turned his face 
towards Snowdon. It is a fine city on a wet day 
and a dull on a fine one. e sun never has 
just its own way in Chester. It is pleasant to 
ramble on the old walls, or to pass through the 
old gates, and think of how long ago these tight- 
fisted Romans raised this camp-like city on a rocky 
slope above the curving Deva, girdling it with two 
miles of walls, and warding it with long-armed 
sinewy catapults and whizzing baliste against 
the arrows and javelins of the hot-headed Cymri. 


g 
—now H the Third collecting his nobles 


or fray was always filling 


prelate carved in th nels, It 
sculptures of Scripture subjects.” 


Chester streets all through the Middle Ages,— 
now it was the twenty-five guilds playing the 


mystery of Adam and Eve in the Cathedral,—. 


now Ralph Dutton, the gay young squire, march- 
ing out with all his minstrels and gleemen, gathered 
from St. Werburgh’s Fair to save Roger De Lacy, 
constable ef Chester, from the restless Welsh. 

Of Chester’s early times Mr. Parker says :— 


‘* Historically—as the principal border-town and fortress 
between England and Wales—Chester occu a con- 
a place in the long struggle for the subjugation of 

ales throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; 
architecturally, it has several peculiar features. Portions 
of the walls are Roman, and other remains of that period 
have been found from time to time. After the fall of the 
Roman power there is, as usual, a long interval, during 
which there are no remains, until we come to the eleventh 
century. During that interval it is probable that the 
buildings were entirely of wood, and a great part of the 
fortifications earthen embankments with wooden palisades, 
which were not replaced by stone walls until late in the 
thirteenth century, as appears from the royal mandate of 
Henry the Third ; for although this ies to the bailey or 
court of the castle only, i¢ is not probable that this would 
remain of wood after the walls of the town were of stone. 
The plan and the character of the present fortifications are 
Edwardian. From the time of the Norman Conquest to 
the Reformation we have a series of examples of Church 
architecture, the work being continually carried on, with 
short intervals only. St. John’s, though without the walls, 
was originally designed in the time of William the First ; 
for the Cathedral, and the seat of the bishop was not finally 
removed to St. Werburgh’s until the time of Henry the 
Eighth. During the whole of these five centuries each 
church was carried on, and neither was ever completed. 
St. John’s was the earliest, and perhaps the finest; but 
while its glorious nave is all that remains in any degree 
—> the corresponding part of the Cathedral is of much 

r date, and the choir—of the thirteenth century—is here 
the only perfect part of the early work. The circumstance 
of having two cathedrals in the same city is unique in 
England, and almost so in Europe.” 


The ground-plan of Chester is strictly that of a 
Roman camp, a elogram with four gates, the 
four streets crossing in the centre. walls 
are, at the base, mouldering Roman, the towers 
Edwardian, being paved and repaired in 1307, 
chiefly on the inside. In 1322 the Water Tower was 


The 

I nt-meadow, broad and green below 
the walls, is the Roodeye, formerly covered by the 
Dee at high tide, with the exception of a Rood 
cross on an island, supposed to have been miracu- 
lously floated there. The Dee Bridge was built by 
Edward the First to replace a mere wooden one, 
carried away by an inundation. Of the Rows the 
author says :— 


**They consist of a passage, or bazaar, along the front of 
the first floor of the houses, with only a balustrade in front, 
the back part of the rooms being the shops. The most 
probable origin of these rows is, that after some great fire, 
it was found more convenient to make the footway on the 
top of the cellars, or vaulted substructures, instead of in 
the narrow streets between them. It was the usual custom 
in towns in the middle ages to protect the lower story, or 

, which was half under ground, by a vault of stone or 
brick. This was the storeroom, in which the merchandise 
or other valuable was preserved. The 
of the houses were entirely of wood, and the whole of these 
being destroyed by fire, it was more easy to make the foot- 
way on the top of the vaults, leaving the roadway clear for 
horses and carts. Many of these vaulted chambers of the 
medieval period remain in Chester, more or less perfect; 
some divided by modern walls, and used as cellars, others 
perfect, and used as lower shops or warehouses.” 

Some antiquarians, shaking their dusty heads at 
this, think they were built to fend the hooded citi- 
zens of 1300 and of Chaucer from the perpetual 
silent, stinging rain of Welsh arrows and the 
bruising stones of Llewellyn’s slings, when the 
harpers t the march of the men of Haarlech 
and Codiad yr Hedyd, with barrel-organ persist- 
ency, outside the gates, and would not go away. 
It is possible they might have arisen from a wish 
toe the town by building the street over the 
cellars and putting the houses erback. Of the 
houses we hear :— 

**The wooden houses built upon these vaults are chiefly 
of the seventeenth century. Several have rich ornamental 

g, carved beams, grotesque brackets, and corbels, in 
the usual style of the time of James the First. The oldest 
of these wooden houses is believed to be the one called The 
Old Palace, or Stanley House; this bears the date of 1591: 
it was the or residence of the Stanleys of Alderley. 

ve y a very picturesque and s ect. 
One of the finest is that called Bishop Ilo ’s House, which 
bears the date of 1615, and the arms of the family of that 
e is ornamented with 


The houses are crumbling, Prout sort of houses, 
— wrinkled, honeycombed, and, like old 

ilton, “‘in a fine state of decay.” 

The Castle has Roman vaulti 


of a drawbridge that crossed the river by a fi 
ten wooden bridge. Of the churches, St. Bridget’s, 
St. Martin’s, St. Paul’s and Little St. John’s are 
either modern or uninteresting 


Trinity are modernized,—St. Nicholas Chapel is 
now a music-hall,—St. Peter's is late Henry the 
Seventh work, and St. Michael's Church is a four. 
teenth-century church on a Norman foundation. 

St. John’s Church has a history of its own, not 
uninteresting. It was founded in honour of the 
oe in 689, by Ethelred King of Mercia, 
eighty-seven years after it ceased by Ethelfried’s 
conquest to be a purely British fortress. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, when he came to Chester, heard this 
and made a note of it for his Itinerary, admiring the 
church in the suburbs and respecting the good 
work of King Ethelred and brave ae Wulfric. 
There is, however, one of those pleasant li 
quarian doubts that leave so much to the imagina- 
tion about it,—and it is almost certain that an 
Earl Ethelred, 200 years after, either founded or 
rebuilt it. It is certain that in 960 King Edgar 
compelled a crew of black-browed, sullen, gold- 
bracelet - wearing Scotch and Welch princes, 
namely, Kinerd King of the Scots, Malcolm of the 
Cambrians, Maccus a Sane of pirates, and five 
Welsh kings, Dufual, Griffith, Howel, Jacob, and 
Indethul, to sullenly row his royal from his 

: to this monastery of St. John the Baptist. 

t was probably one of those boarded barn sort 
of buildings whose decay Dunstan afterwards 
lamented over in King Edgar's charter. It was 
a hospital, free school, museum, library, club, 
sanctuary, and music-hall in one, as most la 
monasteries were. In the ninth century St. John’s 
shared the general devastation from the Danes, 
that, as Simon of Durham says, almost extinguished 
Christianity, so that few churches, and ‘“ those 
only built with hurdles and straw” were rebuilt. 
Nine years before the Conquest Leofric Earl of 
Mercia, at the instance of his famed wife Godiva, 
repaired and enriched the monastery. 

The Conquest revived religion but extinguished 
the Saxon Church. The Gregorian service was 
often superseded, Saxon bishops were deposed, the 
ritual was altered, church lands were plundered 
and burdened with military service. But cruel, 
haughty and greedy as the Normans were, they 
were liberal in splendid church building and endow- 
ing. They robbed freely, but they gave freely. 
They stole from man to give to God, Of the first 
Norman bishop we have an interesting account :— 

“The first Norman bishop was Peter, who succeeded to 
the see of Lichfield shortly after the Conquest. At that 
time the county of Chester formed a portion of the diocese 
of Lichfield. ... He seems to have n a prelate of the 
class William of Malmesbury has mentioned as being given 
to ‘ magnificent actions.’ is name is of no great note in 
general history, except as being connected with the scenes 
of his immediate labours; but if all mention of him had 
been obliterated in the annals of the times, a lasting monu- 
ment of his liberality, grandness of conception in archi- 
tectural design, and attachment to the of Chester, 
would still remain in the collegiate church of St. John the 
Baptist. Attracted, perhaps, by the beauty of the situation, 
he removed the see of the diocese from Lichfield to Chester, 
and selected the position occupied by the monastery of St. 
John as the site of his new aaiboteal. Towards the latter 
end of the eleventh century (A.p. 1075), he commenced 
the work; and the present remains of the structure which 
he built, or perhaps rather designed to build, attest the 
greatness of his plans, and the spirit with which he entered 
upon his task. * * The emoluments of the see existing 
in Chester and Cheshire are vaguely mentioned by the 
Domesday Book. In the county, the Bishop of Chester 
held what belonged to his bishopric; the remainder of the 
county was conferred by the Conqueror on Hugh, earl of 
Chester, and his military followers. Besides this, he 
possessed, according to the same authority, the ‘ customs 
of the episcopal juriedietion ;’ the particulars of which are 
rather curious. As, for instance, for the violation of the 
Sabbath by a freeman, the bishop claimed a fine of no less 
than eight shillings; and in the case of a slave or maid- 
servant, half that sum. Again, if a merchant brought his 

sale between nine 
o'clock on and the following morning, without 
permission of the bishop’s officer, he forfeited to the bishop 
the sum of four shillings. Or if any of the officers 


f episcopal 
detected any person trespassing (in ploughing, 4c.) beyond 


ttle anti- . 


sd 


time 
hide 
whi 
walls—a Julian tower, a twelfth-century gate. poe 
house, a transition Norman chapel, and the ruing mon: 
Cond 
bab! 
the 
then 
ul is a restored perpendicular building,—St. 
Olive’s is old and featureless,—Christ Church and | cons 
Ches 
upo 
of th 
not 
| | 
| 
built,—two large iron rings at its foot — used 
to moor vessels before the harbour grew clogged 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
re was always some great medieval pageant 
processionizing for the benefit of the border-city, 
e, 
pu yn,—now Edward the First 
marching out to conquer Wales,—now Margaret 
of Anjou cheering her Lancastrians,—now Charles 
| the First retreating from Bonton Heath. The 
din of some revel 
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further, at the 
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between the south side of the church and the 
the old hermitage now stands; though it 
have been” previously the property of the 
monastery of St. John. From this it seems that the 
grievance complained of by the religious at the time of the 
Conquest was not without foundation, and that most pro- 
bably the canons or monks of St. John shared the fate of 
the rest; as a part of their s was alienated from 
on Bishop Peter. But he 


constitution and endowment of a college of secular canons. 
* * William the Conqueror was a visitor to the city of 
Chester in the year 1069, and might have been prevailed 
n to relax something of his severe enactments in favour 
the suffering clergy. At all events, their possessions were 
not very extensive at the time of the Domesday survey.” 


The next bishop transferred the see to Coven 
and St. John’s drooped never to rise again. 


went on century after century,—quietly—quietly. 
Priests chanted, mused and died. "At last fell the 
hammer—the Diss olution came :— 


‘An act was passed A.p. 1535 for the dissolution of 
religious houses, and in accordance with it no less than 380 
were dissolved. Of the lesser houses, 31 had the king's 
licence to continue some time longer—amongst which was 
the nunnery of St. Mary’s in Chester. The college of St. 
John's escaped this and the subsequent visitation (a. p. 1540), 
probably because it was at that time too poor to attract the 
notice of the king and his advisers. In tije first year of 
the reign of his successor, a commission was) issued for the 
survey of all the religious houses in Cheshjre, from whose 
answer it ae that the population of the sh amounted 
to 1,200 ‘hoslyng’ people,—that the collége consisted of 
one dean, seven canons, and four vicars, 
and that the yearly value of their 

‘ rep , was 119. 17s. The 
232 oz.; in ‘gilte,’ 173 oz.; and 
. es and ornaments’ amounting in 
lll. 198. 9¢. The lead upon the roof was 
fothers; of this they recommended 


and one left! Out of the annual rents of the college, a sum 
for the service of the church ; 


of 20/. was allowed 
the rest, with the asticles above 
the king.” 

Part of the land went to Sir Christopher Hatton, 
and passed through him to the Westminster family, 
and = was given by Edward the Sixth to endow 
the Macclesfield Grammar School. 

The history of St. Werburgh, now the mouldy 
red cathedral, is brief. It was originally dedicated 


men was taken for 


, toSt. Peter and St. Paul by the Romanized Britons, 


and, after the arrival of St. Augustine, was by the 
Saxons re-consecrated to the memory of the national 
Saints, Werburgh and Oswald. In 1098, Earl 
Hugh granted a licence for a fair in honour of St. 
Werburgh. This was the great fair for the harpers 
whom Roger Dutton afterwards led over the Border 
and back again, with such éclat. The same strong- 
armed Earl Hugh, governor of the dangerous pro- 
vince for the Conqueror, who trusted to his broad 
breast to dam back the inundations of Welsh 
rmen, refounded the Abbey in 1093 for the 

n fashionable Benedictine order from Bec in 
Normandy. This same burly Earl, nephew of the 
Bastard, gave the monks all the land between the 
Abbey and the north gate of the city; and even- 
tually, nine years after the foundation, left earth 
for his heavenly mansion in a hot day of July, 
and was ted in the Chapter House, where no 


babbling could wake him. At the end of the 
twelfth century, in the time of , the seventh 
abbot, the inroads of the Welsh reduced the 


monks to ruin—the choir was roofless. The 
Bishops of Winchester and Coventry sent out 
pastoral letters for funds; and in the twelfth year 
of King John and the twenty-eighth of Earl 
Randle’s reign, the choir and tower steeple were 
finished. About 1240 the order was so prosperous, 
from the Earl's grant of manors, that the’monks 
were increased from twenty-eight to forty, and a 


master cook was appointed :— 


historian. Simon of Whitchurch, the thirteenth abbot, 
was the most active head this monastery ever had, and in 
his time the lawsuits were oan to a successful termina- 
tion in favour of the abbey. 


to Reginald de Gray to allow 
venison from the neighbouring forests and 
Wirral, for the support of the 


St. Werburgh, like other monasteries, was 
a stone world complete in itself, ignoring all 
outside it but God's sky, its roof and shelter. 
There was its choir for prayer and praise, 
where the incense fumed and the yellow lights 
burned on the altar,—there was the lady chapel 
beyond, where you listened and heard the white- 
ro boys singing as if they were angels,— 
the side aisles, where the Crusaders slept,—the 
Vv , where the abbot put on his alb and cope,— 
the alen chapel, where the chanting priests 
knelt all day muttering,—and St. Nicholas chapel, 
where the carver chipped, laughing, at the friar’s 
ribald face on the corbel,—the steeple, where the 
swallows circled,—the turret, where the great bells 
rocked in an unhurrying way. There were the 
chapter-house, where the conclave sat,—the bake- 
house and the cellars,—the lodge and the kitchens, 
—the larder and the pantry,—the brewhouse and 
kiln,—the courtyard and cloisters,—the garden 
and the dormitory. There were all sorts of nooks 
about the roofs and cornices and vaultings, that 
eyes long since faded have looked on with love, 
longing, and hope,—fluted mouldings and toothings 
that the moss chokes greenly, and niches long 
since widowed of their statues, windows 
radiant with the unfading flowers of Paradise, 
which to poor drudges must have seemed as the 
portals of Eden, showing through their jewelled 


created 
advancing money for their patron, presented an abstract 
the accounts, received a amount when this bill was 


a discount or per-centage from them; and the architect was 
more or less openly a builder, as he could make contracts 
with his client for a higher sum than those delivered to 
himself; the quarrels and extra charges of tradesmen 
following each other were avoided, and it must have been 
often found convenient that there should be 

creditor: Sir W. Chambers was a contractor in the erection 
of Parkstead at Roehampton 1767, and his contracts for 
Pepper Harrow 1775-6 still exist: a of 


selves. The epoch of the ‘division of labour’ has seen 
all the trades connected, however remotely, with 
combined in single hands, and has commen 


under contracts called sub-letting, 


_ sufficiently deplored on account of its attendant evils.” 


|—The illustrations are very varied: now a court- 
| yard at Algiers, white in the excessive sunlight— 


now the sharp ledged angle of a Piacenza palace— 
‘now an arabesque from St. Peter in chains—pre- 
_sently an arcaded portico from Bologna. 


John Cassell’s Art-Treasures Exhibition. (Kent & 

| Co.) 

Tuts very cheap and very badly got-up work may 

nevertheless do considerable service among those 
for whose pockets the publication was intended, by 

rousing their attention to the wonderful variety and 


els the transfigured saints and martyrs tread- extent of objects brought within the range of Art. 


ing the sea of pearl, or radiant with the blood of | 


the Lamb. It ma 


old devotion that drove the builder of these monas- 


teries into voluntary imprisonment, to toil at their | 


little gardens between the buttresses, to scoop out 
steeple stairs with their ever-ascending feet, to dry 
their brains in dim lipraries, to imagine that they 
pleased God by doin e duties at the neglect of 
others ;—but let us that a vital faith repeats 
its responses (which are echoes) still as we paced 
the cloister, on whose every tombstone seemed 
engraved that craving, sorrowful cry, “‘ Rest, rest.” 


Architectural Publication Society. The Dictionary 
of Architecture. Part VIII. (Richards.) 

Tus number of the rather tardy Dictionary—better 

late than never—takes us from Chamber to Czer- 

novitz, a good stride through the scientifie land. 

The work is well illustrated, as such books need to 


he orms, or the pro 
pod The word, altho 
to mercantile and monetary 
have been very f tly applied to monopo in 
building matters, ore the present century. 
Harris, ‘ Hist. of Dublin,’ 8vo., Lond., 1766, p. 475, styles 
the architect-engineer Semple ‘ overseer,’ a4 the 
Mack ‘ undertaker’; and Mulvany, ‘Life,’ 8vo., 
that in 1784 Gandon was 
—— to be ‘a contractor,’ and as they termed him ‘a 
projector or undertaker ; and that 
1795 
rts of the 


called a contracting buil 
Repo of 
first style the builder ‘ proposer,’ and afterwards ‘contractor : 
see Rep. iii, 139-141; Rep. iv., 427-434. But except in 
some works for the English Government, the system was 
not that which now prevails. In the seventeenth 
century the existence of ‘resident surv ’ mentioned 

‘architect,’ as at Wollaton and Ho , rendered 


valued (sometimes on a schedule of prices), or else em- 

loyed an architect, who, as in the case of Jupp at the 
India House in 1799, made his design and submitted 

an estimate u n which he obtained advances of \ 

e tradesmen his contracts, which, with 

oor he produced at the termination of the works to 

present on 

within the estimate ; thus 1,000/. is said to have been given 

in the cases of this 

The Irish architects, so 


The woodcuts, notwithstanding the boast of exclu- 


be well for us to scoff at the | sive advantages in the Preface, are, for the most 


derived from those originally executed for 
. Blanc’s excellent ‘ Lives and Works of the 
Painters of all Schools,’ and still in course of publi- 
cation at Paris. The same cuts also, very 
rinted, served for an English translation of M. 
Blanc’s work, edited at one period by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt. We have, however, no desire to censure 
a work which, if confined to the sphere for which it 
is adapted and from which many an artist may cull 
a suggestive engraving, is sufficient as a reminder or 
index to something better illustrative of the theme. 
The title of ‘ Art-Treasures Exhibition’ has little 
to do with Manchester; and, beyond a rude kind 
of Preface, with an inaccurate view of the Exhi- 
bition building, is little more than a vehicle for the 
introduction of pictorial illustration from various 
sources. In penny numbers and sixpenny parts, 
as the work was sold during publication, it became 
accessible to the poorest cottager, and for this 
reason we are induced to notice a work that on 


other grounds would scarcely deserve recognition. 


plied to 
such illustrations improved, that is to say, not too 
lead 


by its faults as well as its excellencies. What we 
want now is the a of a critical, resisting, 


vincial tyro, say a stone-mason in rset 
smitten a love of and wanting ideals 
to rouse and lead him, might be led to fame by such 


a transcript as this :—it goes so much further 
cheap engraving 


| Gee the little rounded chin,—how 


graceful the poise and listening stoop of the body, 


manner, as Gandon a to have done in the courts at 
the Custom House of Dublin: (Mulvanyy p. 182). Of course 
claimed two parts of a 
e@ great work of rebuilding the church.’” | 
| sent in, and distribu it am the trad 
| 
made a generous use of the royal bounty, devoting a part 
of it to the erection of his new cathedral, and towards the 
| | positions now considered to be derogatory to the interests 
‘ | of the architect and his employer. As the building trade 
| was rapidly falling into few hands, capitalists and others 
embarked in it, especially about 1815, and then the system 
_of competition contracts with all its stratagems came into 
full force, especially after the panic of 1825, when many 
try speculative builders found it best to work for others besides 
| 
| 
| ann 
covering of the nave, should be strip; fd off for the king’s 
| 
| 
| 
| 
be, and every article is well fortified and buttressed | 
| by verifying quotations from the works of Felibien, 
| Grasselli, Nagler, Tiraboschi, and indeed every 
| writer who has dealt with the subject either in 777777 
France, Germany, Italy, or England. The short | 
article Contractor” will show the sensible, con- Fing- ART GossIPp. — We have received 
densed form in which the subjects are dealt with:— | numbers of the illustrated Photographie Art- 
| “Contractor. The term popularly given to the trades: | Journal, and although the letter-press (apart 
| man or other person who is to be paid for the work which | from useful technical chapters) does not seem 
| _much better than that of the Belle Assemblée, or 
| those tawdry periodicals that lie on hairdressers’ 
| _show-tables, they still set us thinking as to 
| the possibility of photographic illustrations ap- 
| public to a finer sense of the subtleties and refine- 
| ments of Art,—so that every new statue or picture 
| | will be at once transmitted to the provinces, where 
| even those who will not see the original will be taught 
| and selecting taste m the public. Here, for nce, 
the condition of master-builder precarious, if it even were | 8 Mr. Dogherty’s ‘ Gondoline, from Kirke White's 
possible, as a monopolist; but in poem. To possess this is to a 
there was a change of practice on the part o ents, ini f a beautiful statue. e pro- 
who either preferred to have the works measured and ane 
nobles of the neighbourhood, sometimes in the form of 
lawsuits, at others by armed forces; and in 1263 the abbey ' 
was taken possession of by William la Zuche, justiciary, 
who occupied the | with an armed force, and ‘ pee 
ceeded to extremities of insult,’ according to the monkish a 
ulck process, an 
s Court at Westminster, in 1281. means of the 
funds thus obtained, the rebuilding was carried on vigor- 
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—how fine the outline of the limbs through the 
woven air of the drapery! But after some pale and 
rather uncertain illustrations, we — to Mr. 
Prout’s photograph of a fruit-piece by Mr. Lance, 
really ta with colour and specially good. The 
white currants shine like little glass bubbles,—in 
the dark grapes we see the flush of bloom and the 
fibre of the inner flesh through the Tyrian tunicle, 
—the brown ribbedness of the stalk,—the golden 
dotted frettiness of the great curl of lemon-pee — 
the ambery pearliness of the “‘sweetwaters,”—the 
strong dark mottlings of the broad Velasquez vine- 
leaves, — the thready wheel of nettings in the 
Hesperian fruit, new cut. How interesting to 
novel-readers and retired country families, just 
rising tearful and delighted from ‘ Marian Withers,’ 
to come suddenly upon Miss Jewsbury’s thoughtful 
face,—or, enraptured with some tic criticism 
of Medea in the Times, to meet with Ristori just 
as she would stand as a friend before them. t 
a delight to the young poet of some village to see 
actually before him the real spot where Gray wrote 
his Elegy—Stoke Pogis, that pretty little place 
with the name they will drag into Cockney farces. 
Here it is, s cut spire, ivy-stifled windows, 


tiled roof, and Long too before the tedious 
formality of engraving can be gone through, we see 
in these pages, thanks to photography, that popular, 


quick-brained, quick-handed man, the Times Cor- 
respondent, with his broad, full forehead, and 
smiling eyes, and Pasha beard. ‘The Proposal,’ 
by Mr. T. Bolton, is a pleasant instance of the 
ingenuities of photography, and the rapidity with 
which it can do anything you put it to. No artist 
should paint a picture now till he has tried his 
groups, costumes, and perspective in various sides 
and lights. ‘The Proposal’ represents a Valencian 
muleteer making love to a Spanish girl. They are 
seated under a garden wall, where the ivy troops 
down. The guitaris behind them. Now although 
not a full success, this is an ingenious effort to show 
the artistic value of the sun-machine. 

An Italian Correspondent of the Morning Post 
mentions the late discovery of an interesting series 
of frescoes by artists of the Ferrarese school, which 
has been made in the church of Aguscello, a village 
‘not far from Ferrara. 

** What betwixt housekeepers, family traditions, 
and catalogue-makers,” writes a friend, ‘‘a modern 

it even may get an incurably wrong name ere 
the world isaware.—It might have been thought, for 
instance, that one of the Knowle pictures, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—one, moreover, exhibited not 
many years ago at the British Institution—would 
be safe from misnomer ; but my attention was called 
the other day to a double blunder in Mr. Cotton’s 
lately published Catalogue [A then. No. 1587], which 
may be as well corrected. There is a lovely lady, 
in a white cap with a pink top-knot, black cloak 
tied with blue ribbons, and hands in her white muff, 
in the Knowle collection, who figures in Mr. 
Cotton’s list as Mdlle. Baccelli, as ‘ Schinderlin.’ 
Now, the last is not the name of a theatrical cha- 
Tracter, as be supposed,—neither is the 
portrait one of Mdlle. Baccelli at all. She was a 
dancer, domiciled at Knowle for some time.—The 
portrait is of Madame, or Mdlle., Schindlerin, who 
was an opera-singer—who sang in London about 
the year 1774, together with Signor Rauzzini, her 
master, and is described by Burney as follows: 
— ‘She was engaged at his recommendation, 
was a native of Germany, young, and by many 
_ thought handsome. Her figure was elegant and 
ful on the stage, and she was a good actress. 
fF the stage, however, she was coquettish, silly, 
and insipid. Her voice was a mere thread, for the 
weakness of which there was neither taste nor 
knowledge to compensate.’ Is it not singular that 
a stranger should be able to make a reference, at 
once a ee yet so unknown to the 
possessors of so fascinating a picture?” 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
R. and MRS. HOWARD PAUL'S Comic, Masical, and 
Fanciful pre Entertainment, “* PATCHWORK,” at 
EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY EVENING, at Eight (d 
‘Mr. Albert Smith’s absen 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ENGLIsH INSTRUMENTAL Music. 

Nor very long ago [Athen. No. 1557] we spoke 
of a Symphony by Mr. Street (numbered as his 
first Opus) with encouragement.— Here, as his Op. 6, 
the same gen presents us with a First Trio 
for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, dedicated to his 
master, Herr Molique,—and, as Op. 8, with the 
score of an overture to Shaks ‘s ‘Two Gentle- 
men of Verona’ (Leipsic, Breitkopf & Hartel ; 
London, Ewer & Co.). This couple of serious 
works might have fallen from the clouds in reply 
to our remarks of last week. Both have a certain 
interest, and furnish matter for comment,—though 
neither seems to us to show much advance on Mr. 
Street’s Symphony. The Trio is carefully made, 
as a work dedicated to Herr Molique by one of his 
pupils should be; but it is a school-work ;—and 
more, one not belonging to the best school of com- 
position. Naturally enough, the peculiarity, not 
to say defect, of the writer’s master appears in an 
e form. This is too great a disregard of 
character and interest in the themes on which the 
movements are built. Why is it that the cultiva- 
tion of melody, as an essential branch of musical 
education, is so universally lost sight of? Mr. 
Street’s are not musical thoughts, so much as 
groups of notes, dressed up even as any group 
of notes can be by those who have studied 
counterpoint and modulation. Out of the letters 
of his name, B. A. C. H., the great Sebastian 
made a regular fugue,—out of the random feet 
of a cat crossing the keys of a harpsichord, 
Scarlatti constructed another; but these things 
do not get beyond ingenious exercises,—curious 
to read as Nag of , not engaging 
to hear. ink, on the other hand, of the 
arresting distinctness, beauty, and variety of the 
subjects of Beethoven’s compositions, —of Haydn's 
clearness, cheerfulness, sal Mo- 
zart’s exquisite sweetness! That a vein of 
melody not originally rich or facile may be 
improved ty practice we shall find proof, if we 
com endglssohn’s later with his earlier 
vocal works. We know, on his own testimony, that 
as time advanced, he became more alive to charm 
and feature, more willing to be pleased with a tune, 
than in the days of what he himself called his 
“ bitter” and “rebellious” music.—We are laying 
down a principle which has been again and again 
advocated here; but the general disregard of it, 
yet more than its importance, is our reason for 
reiterating it;—and we do so further, in this especial 
case, because we find such dis generic in 
ry who have studied in a particular fashion. 

Mr. Street can write is clear. Let him keep 
a tune-book. That he has in him the stuff which 
could be improved may be seen in the phrase 
opening the allegro to his Overture.— With regard 
to this work, however, we must ask, did the play 
really suggest the prelude; or is the name a fan- 
tastic one affixed after the overture was written ? 
We fail to trace the thread which ties a composition 
by no means wanting in cleverness to one of Shak- 
’s least characteristic plays, the ‘Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona.’ We do not understand the 
inence of the slow /ntermezzo with violin obbli- 
gato, which breaks the flow of the composition. 
Of the skill with which it is wrought up the ove 
can judge ;—not of its sound.—Would it not 
ious in our English Amateur Society (our pro- 
essional bodies of concert-givers being in a state 
worse than hopeless) to afford us the power of testing 
the colour of an English musical amateur, whose 
labour is obviously so honourably given, and has 
been so diligently prepared for, as Mr. Street’s? 


MusicaL Manuscripts IN THE British Mv- 
sEuM.—Dr. Arne’s ‘ Judith. —We are indebted to 
a contemporary for a list of old Oratorios on this 
Apocryphal story, which seems—as was mentioned 
in the Atheneum not long since—to be tempting 
modern composers simultaneously to an unusual 
degree.—Mattheson, we perceive, speaks of a 
‘Judith’ written by Handel during his Ham- 


burg period.—There is a ‘Giuditta,’ too, by Mar- 
cello.—Then there was a luckless oratorio per- 
formed in London early in 1740 (the year of the 


“Frost Fair” on the Thames), by Defesch, an 
had relinquished H 


formance, beyond the tradition of its utter failure, ig 
Hogarth’s well-known print of an oratorio chorus 
singing these words :— 

The world shall bow to the Assyrian throne. 
There was another ‘J udith,’— we learn from the same 
authority,—written by Handel Smith, but which wag 
never produced. That Oratorio to which we are 
now coming, by Dr. Arne, is the only work on the 
story, in England, which may be said as yet to 
have kept its ground. It was ormed at the 
Lock pel in 1764,—at the Gloucester music. 
meeting in 1766,—and (this seems an odd choice) 
at the Stratford Jubilee in 1769.—The manuscri 
score of it is in the British Museum: some slig 
account of which may be interesting. 

The manuscript—belonging to Dr. Kitchiner’s 
Library—in which there is Bartleman’s signature, 
also a warrant for the t beauty of the work 
copied from Dibdin’s Life,—is in three parts.— 
The first two are complete (including an interpo- 
lation said to be in Dr. Arnold’s handwriting). 
The third part can hardly have been looked at ere 
it was bound,—since we find in the MS. such 
irrelevant matter as Dr. Arne’s well - known 
‘Hymn of Eve, —while the final chorus in score, 
on a paper of totally different form, has there- 
fore (in true Procrustean fashion) been bound in 
sideways. The names of the singers,—the prin- 
cipal ones of which are those of Mrs. Barthe- 
leman, Mrs. Baddeley, Miss Brent, Signor Ten- 
ducci, Mr. Champneys,—are prefixed to the songs, 
but so mixed up with the names of other more 
obscure persons (one ‘‘ Vernon” among the number) 
and interchanged as to destroy all unity of charac- 
ter, and to suggest that they may refer to distinct 
Sewroernyg of the music. The book is by Isaac 

ickerstaff, written in verse—one shade better, 
perhaps, than Dr. Morell’s books, but without the 
slightest Biblical colour. That was hardly the 
fashion of the times. The catastrophe of the sacri- 
fice of Holofernes seems (we use this caution in 
reference to the dislocation of the manuscript of 
Part III.) to have been evaded,—-since it is dimly 
commented on by a chorus, which is nevertheless one 
of the severest, most elaborate numbers of the work. 

A perusal of the score will raise the reputation 
of Dr. Arne with those who principally know him 
as England’s best Shakspearian melodist, or as the 
writer of the showy, yet superficial ‘Artaxerxes.’ 
Such persons will hardly (any more than ourselves) 
have been prepared for the amount of constructive 
science and variety of device which ‘ Judith’ reveals. 
The first movement of the overture (a con spirito 
in G }) is well developed : fully scored, and not rococo 
—the period and the place considered. The Ora- 
torio includes sume good, if not great, choruses: 
an opening one of supplication in A minor,—a pas- 
torale chorus in G major, ‘‘ When Israel wept,” 
where the same tone seems to have been tried as 
that which was so incomparably used by Handel 
in his chorus from ‘ Israel,’ ‘‘ But as for his people.” 
—The fugue in triple tempo D major, which closes 
Dr. Arne’s first act, owes something to Handel's 
“ Fixed in his everlasting seat.”—-But those, we 
think, are almost the only traces of influence, imi- 
tation, or coincidence from, of, or with—the Giant 
which ‘Judith’ contains.—-What may be called 
the profane third of Dr. Arne’s Oratorio— its music 
devoted to the camp of Holofernes—is, to us, 
its most feeble portion—being treated in a frivolous 
style, semi-Arcadian, semi-operatic. In a case like 
this, we find the greatness of Handel by a simple 
comparison.—How much lower in tone and weaker 
in situation than the scene referred to is the greater 
portion of ‘ Solomon,’—yet who can undervalue 
the loveliness without frivolity of his ‘ Nightingale 
Chorus ’— the loftiness without try of his 
court music with which “‘Sheba’s queen” is re- 
galed !—It is curious to find a composer strongest 
in his secular music—as was Dr. Arne—weakest 
in the most secular portion of this work, and 
capable of producing a Holofernes little stronger than 
a Comus.—On the other hand, the chorus indicative 
of doom (to which we have adverted) rises to the 
height of the words and their import ; and is 4 
fine, grave, well-developed movement, such 48 
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we had credited Dr. Arne with power to 
work out.—Meritorious care, too (the state of Art 
in England a century since considered), seems to 
have been bestowed by him on the instrumentation. 
The stringed quartett is written with due solidity, 
especially in respect to its viola, to which more 
than ordinary interest is given.—The songs, too, 
are scored with an ingenious regard to figure and 
variety ; and without that leanness which wearies 
in the Italian writers, the Hasses, the Galuppis, 
Ciampis, Lampugnanis, towards whom as a school 
the Doctor obviously inclined. Of the songs them- 
selves a less decided judgment can be given: inas- 
much as these are matters never to be disposed of 
by the eye: but to be enjoyed by the ear, and 
answered by the heart—music dependent not on 
the composer only, but also largely on his inter- 
preter. The airs allotted to Judith contain such 
antiquated passages expressive of courage and 
heroism as were found effective in the mouth of 
Mandane.—Abra, her maid, a wm with 
—_ nicely disposed, and with triplet diversions, 
such as = have long tired of in ‘The Soldier 
Tired.’ There is nothing very salient for either 
tenor or bass.—A ‘Sleep Song” (by the way, how 
y do composers succeed in their ‘ Sleep 
"!) allotted to “ Master Brown” promises 

well: and might prove worth disinterring. 
Such—not to be tedious—are a few notes on this 
very interesting manuscript, which, were we Eng- 
lish in a more enterprising humour,—whether as 
concerns things old or new—might, we conceive, 
be safely recommended to the notice of English 
conductors as a work—to be given, if not as a 
whole, in part—honourable, to an English com- 

poser of the eighteenth century. 


Drury Lane.-—This theatre was 
Monday for the purpose of enabling Mr. James 
Anderson to commence a series of ormances, 
during six nights, previous to his departure for 
Australia and other antipodean _— This spirit 
condition of the 


ed on 


y prosperous 
than at present; but it a to 
—_ ight new pieces and spectac revi- 
vals : — ingly, histrionic genius, with the 
exception of an east-end theatre or two, has no 
field for its exercise in London. Our greatest 
actresses and best actors are compelled therefore 
to look further for opportunities of exertion ; and 
thus we suspect it must be until we possess one 
model theatre subsidized by the State, at which 
the highest talent, whether of author or actor, ma 
be permitted to culminate. In a country like this, 
however, where all matters relating to Art are 
regularly jobbed when undertaken under high 
auspices, such a plan would be liable to so much 
vv that we cannot expect its adoption just yet. 
‘othing remains, therefore, but to record Mr. An- 
derson’s farewell benefits with such recognition of the 
merits of the actor as may be reasonably expected. 
Mr. Anderson selected the tragedy of ‘ Ingomar’ 
for his + omg J night; and with some propriety, 
for it was . Anderson who, during his brief 
management of Drury Lane, accepted the drama 
in bs age and the stage was therefore provided 
its original and appropriate scenery. The 
hero of the piece was exactly suited to the style of 
the actor, which was bold, dashing, manly, accom- 
panied with physical requisites of indiapatable 
quality, and a taste sufficiently refined, though not 
re ably fastidious. These conditions present 
at once the amiable savage, whose perception only 
wants awakening to a sense of beauty, in order to 
manners. No 
wonder, therefore, that Mr. Anderson exhibited 
from the first night to the appreciating public such 
a realization of the poet's idea) a: might be accepted 
nuine embodiment. 


Accordingly, the play was effectually planted on 


the stage, and ‘Ingomar’ is now one of the most 


yy acted of modern productions. 
e performance of Monday had some new 


features. Actea, the mother of the heroine, was 


personated by Mrs. Hugh Campbell, an actress 
é boards, but who has long been 
highly esteemed on those in the opposite quarter. 


She is an actress of a large mould ;—nature has 
been bountiful to her in the personal advantages of 
size and strength, and has gifted her with intel- 
ligence to make the most of them. It was evident 
that she had studied the part profoundly, and 
determined to lift it into an importance in the 
action of the play not generally accorded. We 
may safely say, that we never saw the character 
brought out before. Mrs. Campbell left no point 
untouched. The conventional, self-willed, opinion- 
ated parent and wife was thoroughly elaborated 
and produced. She stood before us a distinct, 
unmistakeable individuality, and yet we could not 
help perceiving that the actress was condescending 
in portraying so subordinate a person, and was 
capable of a more leading part. It was difficult 
for Miss Elsworthy to support Parthenia in the 
relative position required when her mother was on 
the stage; nevertheless, this lady achieves a suc- 
cess in the character, of which she may be justly 
roud. We may su to her that she has 
me rather too statuesque in the character, and 
that a more natural style would be more becoming 
as well as effective. Notwithstanding its poetic 
beauties, the situations with Ingomar have decidedly 
a comic turn, as is proved by the laughter that 
they always irresistibly provoke, and to this Par- 
thenia should yield somewhat :—a stiff, unbending 
gesture is entirely out of place. Myron, the 
armourer, was performed by Mr. Barrett with his 
usual judgment and skill. The other parts were 
also adequately filled. 

The tragedy was followed by a nautical drama, 
in order to do honour to the occasion by the 
engagement of Mr. John Douglass, the proprietor 
of the Standard Theatre, in one of those nautical 
heroes, in which Mr. Douglass is acknowledged to 
contest the palm with Mr. T. P. Cooke. ‘ Ben, the 
Boatswain,’ is the 
hero. He.is the picture of a fait sailor, with 
his heart always in the right place,—as tender 
as he is brave. Fidelity is his crowning charac- 
teristic, and courage its invariable exponent. Mr. 
Douglass, in his rough and racy way, shows both 
with a decision and rapidity of style that astonishes. 
His dancing the horn is # marvel, and his 
mode of fighting, a mi . The first was encored, 
and the second the audience appeared to wish to 
be endless. However, after more intricacies than 
we ever previously witnessed, the strife for the flag 
had a termination, to the evident dissatisfaction of 
many who desired the continuance of a pleasur- 
able excitement. Mr. Anderson has done well in 


the services of so able a coadjutor. 

‘The Lady of Lyons,—and on 
Wednesday ‘ Macbeth,’ were performed. In the 
character of Claude Melnotte Mr. Anderson has a 
part in which he need fear no competitor,—but the 
regicide Thane is a ré/e beyond his powers. Within 
his limitations, however, we must recognize Mr. 
Anderson as an excellent actor. 


STanDARD.—The Adelphi company have ex- 
tended their stay at this theatre for another week, 
—and have introduced additional new dramas of the 
peculiar kind supported by them to the notice of 
the patrons of this theatre. These have consisted of 
‘Masks and Faces,,—‘ The Woman Hater’—and 
‘Who's your Friend.’ By the “starring” system, 
as worked at this house, all that is excellent is 
made from time to time to culminate within its 
sphere,—it has yet, however, to demonstrate an 
originating power. 


MusicaL Dramatic Gossip. — A few 
words will suffice to record that the first of the 
three provincial musical Festivals—that at Hereford 
—has taken place. Having mentioned the artists 
who have engaged in the performances, and 
specified the contents of the programmes, there is 
little to be said till the accounts of the meeting are 
made up. We do not conceive, however, from the 
reports already published, that the result can be 
a satisfactory one: neither do we wonder.—Small 
is the attempt to make these Festivals keep pace 
with the times. Such interest as they possess 
in their locality, and the old-world air of “ close” 
and “ cloister” hanging round them. There is, no 
doubt, a picturesque solemnity in sacred music 


when heard in Cathedral, as compared with Town 
Hall; but this, again, is balanced by indecorums 
which must jar on the feeling of ev 
serious—not superstitious—and who a talka- 
tive crowd, convened for mere purposes of amuse- 
ment, discordant with the aspect and the use of a 
place of prayer and retreat—a place of old tombs 
and memories,—one, too, in which some 

the living have followed their dead home. To 
treat an io as an act of worship, however—in 
which light some scrupulous people have winked 
at its occupancy of our cathedrals—is little less 
rational than giddiness among the gravestones ! 

It is said that Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Har- 
rison will produce their edition of ‘Martha’ at an 
early period of the Lane season. — We 
that have added to their com- 
pany this year, Mr. Patey, a young bass singer of 
promise, who has training in 
Italy (no Royal Academy again!)—and who, we 
happen to know, possesses one accomplishment 
rare among Englishmen, that of singing French 
well. Not the best consequence of Miss L. Pyne’s 
operatic predilections and partnerships seems to be 
her loss from the world of concert-music. So 
excellent a vocalist and steady a musician as she is 
should have kept higher occupation than that of 
appearing in flimsy operas, chiefly contrived with an 
eye to the music-shops ;—and the tale of her career 
is in some sort conveyed by the fact, that she can 
at present take no oratorio engagement in London, 
and thus has not unnaturally sli out of the 
place which she held at our provincial festivals. 

The cry of the musical world is for tenors. 
Basses, baritones (there are yet newer subdivisions 
of low voices now a-days!) rain by the dozen into 
theatres ;—but a gentleman with a high, higher, or 
highest voice, who can sing, act, look agreeable on 
the stage, and there make love or commit young 
heroism—such an A donis, is indeed, a ous rarity. 
We are for ever hearing that a treasure of the sort has 
been found. The other day it was an ex-Professor 
of Rhetoric at the Grand Opéra of Paris,—this 
week it is an ‘‘ex-aide-de-camp of General-Major 
Count de Mensdorf, M. H. D. W***,” who is to 
come out at Vienna with a five years’ ent. 
May either or both fulfil the promises made for 
them !—may both resist the vanity which is the sin 
by which tenor “‘angels” (who have not learned 
to sing) are apt to fall!—Whom—to digress with- 
out impertinent di ion—have we just now, in 
England, capable of dividing duties or of doubling 
them with Mr. Sims Reeves? has become 
of Mr. G. Perren '—~a gentleman who had, for a 
moment, the ball at his feet, and who could, and 
who should, have sung well, — not one ballad 
merely, but the whole range of tenor’s music?— 
what of Mr. Miranda?—of Signor Millardi?— 
of Mr. Haigh *—of others more enticed out into 
public, and flattered with encores, so as to make 
them dispense with all necessity for future work ? 
—From abroad we get name after name.—M. 
Dufresne has come out at the a ae of 
Paris as Leopold in ‘La Juive.—M. Warot is 
coming forthwith at the Opéra Comique in a revival 
of M. Auber’s ‘La Part du Diable.’ Whether 
either the one or the other will “‘ establish himself” 
as a tenor is, with us, problematical, to say the 


least of it. 

A miscellaneous of Continental musi- 
cal news, gleaned from the Gazette Musicale, must 
suffice for the week that is..—Miss A. Goddard 
has been playing at a concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society at Boulogne.—There is to be a 
Musical Conservatory at St. Petersburg, at the 
head of which may, perhaps, be placed Count 
Sollogub, author of the ‘ Tarantasse.—-M. Bosisio, 
the well-known eomposer of dance-music, is dead. 
—‘ Judith, M. Emile Naumann’s opera, is to be 
wimg at Dresden towards the close of Septem- 

.—Signor Ferrari's ‘Il Matrimonio per Con- 
corso’ has been performed at Venice,—Signor 
Miceli's ‘ Fidanzata’ at the Teatro Fondo of 
Naples—neither, a with success. 

A young composer—Mr. F. E. Bache, of Bir- 


lies | mingham, who should have done good service to 


English music, and many of whose essays have been 
noticed with praise (as their promise thoroughly 
merited) in this journal—has ylelded to “the com- 
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mon lot,” which is doubly sorrowful to b 
when it falls on the young. Mr. Bache had been 
for years in bad—latterly in desperate—health 
His musical talent had never come to maturity 
—owing to a certain restlessness of mind possibly 
inevitable to the position of a young English artist 
in these days of high civilization, when no one 
seems willing to wait ;—but it was rich in promise 
and power,—as was said, not long since [Athen. No. 
1587], when his last published songs were noticed. 

A Brighton paper registers the good news of 
such improvement having taken place in Mr. 
Wigan’s health that that excellent actor may be 
expected, at no distant period, to resume his pro- 
fession.—A daily contemporary announces as a 
fact, that Mr. Townsend, the present M.P. for 
Greenwich, is about to resign his seat in the 
House, having taken an py omer of fifty nights, 
to appear on the boards of a don theatre. 

A new drama by Madame Dudevant will 
be produced during the winter at the Thédtre 
Frangais.— At the Gaité a contemporary announces 
that great expectations are excited 
rehearsal with the taking title of ‘ La Bigame,’ for 
which Madame Doche has been engaged.—M. 
Alexandre Dumas the elder is said to have given 
up France for Russia, and to be doing his utmost 
to obtain the Direction of the French Theatre in 


ith regret to record the death 

Mr. J on afternoon. 
t appears that on Friday evening, while orm- 
ing Launeelot Gobbo, at the conclusion of aeeeans 
act of ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ this eminent actor 
is. He had to be sup- 
ported by Mr. G. Elli icstnaielieeten, and was 
immediately conveyed, under medical direction, to 


his house in Gower Street. He was then not entirely | petual 


insensible, for on being asked for the name of his 
medical adviser, he replied, ‘I never had a doctor 
in my life.” When put to bed, however, his con- 
sciousness only admitted of an occasional recogni- 
tion of Mr. Ellis, or of his own sister, whose 
attention was unremitted. Mr. Harley was never 
married, and had attained to the age of sixty- 
nine years. His life was of an even tenour, and 

ied with few incidents. He was the son of 
a@ silk-mercer in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
was apprenticed at the age of fifteen to a linen- 
draper ; but afterwards left that business for the 
writing office of Messrs. Windus & Holtaway in 
Took’s Court. Amateur playing, however, was 
his delight ; and in 1806 we find him a member 
of Mr. Jerrold’s company at Southend. We then 
trace him to Worthing, and Stamford, 
where he was famous for his thinness and his 
comic singi In reference to the first he went, 
according to the rule of contraries, by the satiric 
cognomen of ‘“‘Fat Jack.” In 1813 he was a 
member of the York circuit, then of great profes- 
sional importance, and which had already given to 
the metropolitan stage Fawcett, Cherry, Emery, 
Mathews and Knight. In 1815, he was engaged for 
the English Opera House by Mr. Arnold, and ap- 
= on the 15th of July as Marcelli in ‘The 

vil’s Bridge,’ and as Peter Fidget in ‘The Boarding 
House.’ His great recommendation in the eyes of 
his manager was that “‘he sung his music well ;” 
but his merits as an actor were elsewhere better 
appreciated. In the following September (the 16th) 
he made his ap ce at Lane, as Lissardo 
in ‘ The Wonder’; and, by the retirement of Ban- 
nister, came in immediately for all that actor's 
business. Some dispute took place between Mr. 
Arnold relative to his performances at Drury Lane, 
which partly interfered with those at the English 
Opera House. An action in the Court of King’s 
Bench was the consequence, and a verdict was given 
against the actor for 1,000/.; but the forfeit, we be- 
lieve, was never enforced. During the recess at 
Drury he was employed at the Ha et, and 
sometimes acted at Covent en. On the 


failure of the patent houses, he retired into pri- 
vate life; but on Mr. Kean becoming lessee of 
the Princess’s he again appeared on the boards, and 
has been ever since almost nightly before the public. 
Mr. Harley's peculiarities are familiar to us all; 
his mannerism was especially marked. The pro- 
trusion of his under-jaw made this more noticeable, 


as he constantly rendered that feature subservient 
to comic effect. In stature he was of the middle 
height, of a light complexion and blue eyes. His 
voice as a singer was a counter-tenor, but in - 
ing was limited in compass. It had no impassioned 
tones, and was rendered rather ludicrous by indis- 
tinctness. His effects, indeed, were invariably the 
product of eccentricity. It was not possible, how- 
ever, for him to pass out of his conventional man- 
ner. It was his humour at one period to play 
Buskin, and other similar parts, where the assump- 
tion of divers disguises was required. But this was 
entirely out of his way. Mr. Harley could not alter 
his voice and manner; they remained as nature 
had made them. ‘“ He changes,” said a contem- 
actor of him, “his wig, his coat and his 
ts; but his legs and voice are immutable, and 
his walk and his diction instantly betray him.” His 
success was chiefly owing to his boundless animal 
spirits, and his unwearied bustle. He frequently 
extorted laughter at the expense of our sense of 
propriety, but mever won applause by a touch of 
nature or the exact delineation of character. He 
never played but one—his own; but that was so 
iquant in its humour that it was sufficient for the 
public amusement of half a century. 


MISCELLANEA 

Knox to Queen Elizabeth.— The true text of 
Knox’s famous letter to Queen Elizabeth on the 
publication of his ‘ First Blast of the Trumpet 
‘against the Monstrous Regiment of Women’—the 
original of which letter exists in our State Paper 
Office—will be welcome to some of our readers. It 

runs :— “Edinburgh, July 20, 1559. 
“To the virtuous and y Eliz. by the grace 
of God Q. of Eng’ John x desireth the per- 
increase of the Holy Spirit.—As your 
Grace’s displeasure ag’ me, most unjustly conceived, 
hath been and is to my wretched heart a burthen 
grievous and almost intolerable, so is the testimony 
of a clear conscience to me a stay and upholder 
that in ——— I sink not, wholly v t 
that ever temptations appear. For in God’s 
presence my conscience beareth me record that 
maliciously nor of purpose I never offended your 
nor your realm. And therefore, howsoever 
s' be judged by man, I am assured to be absolved 
by Him who only knows the secrets of hearts. I 
cannot deny the writing of a Book ag* the usurped 
authority and unjust regiment of women, neither yet 
am I minded to retreat or to [words eaten off] any 

principal point or proposition of the same till tru 
and verity do farther appear. But why that either 
your grace, either in any such as unfeignedly 


favor the liberty of -» Should be offended at the 
author of such a work, I can perceive no just 
occasion. For first my book touched not your 
Grace’s person in especial, neither yet was it 
prejudicial till any liberty of the realm, if the 
time of my writing be indifferently considered. 
How could I be enemy to your Grace's person ? 
For deliverance whereof I did more study, and 
interprised farther than any of those that now 
accuse me. And as concern* your regiment how 
could or can I envy that which most I have 
trusted, and the w® (as oblivion will suffer) I render 
thanks unfeignedly unto God is, that it hath pleased 
him of his eternal goodness to exalt your head 
(which times was in danger) to the manifestation 
of his glory and extirpation of idolatry. And as 
for any offence w" I have committed ag* Eng: 
either in writing that or any other work, I will not 
refuse that moderate and indifferent men judge 
and determine betwixt me and those that accuse 
me. To wit, whether of the parties do most hurt 
the liberty of Eng:, I that affirm that no woman 
may be exalted above any realm to make the 
liberty of the same thrall to a strange, proud and 
evil nation, or this [they ?] that prove whatsoever 
pleaseth princes for the time. If I were as well 
disposed till accuse, as some of them (till their own 
shame) have declared themselves, I nothing doubt 
but that in few words I s® let reasonable men un- 
derstand that some that this day lowly ‘crouche’ 
to your grace and labour to make me odious in 
your eyes, did in your adversity neither show them- 
selves forth full friends to your grace, neither yet 


so loving and careful over their native country as 


now they w* be esteemed. But omitting the as. 
cusation of others, for my own purgation and for 
ur Grace's satisfaction I say, That nothing 
in my book contained is, or can be, prejudicial to 
your Grace’s just regiment, provided that ye be not 
found ‘ungrate’ unto God. Ungrate ye shall be 
ved] in presence of His throne, (howsoever 
flatterers justify your fact) if ye transfer the 
glory tere apg w" ye now stand to any 
other thing to the dispensation of his 
w" only makes that truthful to your Gee 
nature and law denieth to women. Neither 
I that y" grace s‘ fear that this your humiliation 
before God s® in any case infirm or weaken your 
just and lawful authority before men. Nay, 
, such unfei confession of God’s bene. 
fits receaved s" be establishm'‘ of the same, not 
only to your self, but also to your seed and poe 
terity. Where contrariwise, a proud conceit and 
elevation of yourself sh' be the occasion that 
reign shall unstable, troublesome and 
God is witness, that unfeignedly I both love and 
reverence your Grace. Yea, I pray that your 
reign may be long, prosperous and quiet, and that 
for the quietness w" Christ’s members before per- 
secuted have rec‘ under you. But yet if I should 
flatter your grace, I were no fri but a deciev- 
able traitor, and therefore of conscience I am 
compelled to say, that neither the consent of people, 
the process of time, nor multitude of men, can estab- 
lish a law w"® God s! approve, and whatsoever he 
damneth shall be ‘condamneth,’ though all men 
in earth w’ hazard the justification of the same. 
And therefore, Madam, the only way to retain and 
to keep those benefits of God abundantly poured 
now of late days upon you, and upon your realme, 
is unfeignedly to render unto God, to his mercy 
and undeserved grace, the whole glory of this your 
exaltation. Forget your birth and all title w® 
thereupon doth hinge, and consider deeply how for 
fear of your title yedid decline from God and bow 
till idolatry. Let it not appear a small offence in 
your eyes that ye bave declined from Christ Jesus 
in the day of his battle. Neither yet w‘ I that 
ye 8‘ esteem that mercy to be vulgar and common 
w" ye have rec’. To wit, that God hath covered 
your former offence, hath preserved you when ye 
were most unthankful, and in the end hath exalted 
and raised you up not only from the dust, but also 
from the ports of death to rule above his people 
for the comfort of his Kirk. It appertaineth to 
you, therefore, to ground the justice of your autho- 
rity, not upon that law which from year to year 
doth change, but upon the eternal providence of 
Him who, contrary to nature and without your de- 
serving, hath thus exalted your head. If thus in 
God’s presence ye humble yourself, as in my heart 
I glory [the] wise God for that rest granted to his 
afflicted flock within Eng: under you a weak 
instrument, so will I with tongue a 
our authority and regiment as the Holy Ghost 
th instituted the same in ‘ Debora,’ that blessed 
mother in Israel. But if, these premises (as God 
forbid) neglected, ye s' begin to brag of — 
birth and build your authority — your own law, 
flatter you who so list, your felicity s* be short. 
Interpret my rude words in the best part, as written 
by him who is no enemy to your grace. By divers 
letters I am required to visit your realme, not to 
seek my self, neither my own ease or commodity, 
w® if ye now refuse and deny, I must remit my 
[word blotted]. Adding this forconclusion, that com- 
monly it is seen that such [as refuse !] the counsell 
of the faithful (be it never so sharp) are compelled 
to follow the deceit of flatterers to their own per- 
dition. The mighty spirit of the Lord Jesus move 


you the discretion of spirits, and so rule you in all 

ur actions and enterprises that in you God may 
be glorified, his Church edified, and ye yourself, as 
a lively member of the same, may be an example 
and mirror of virtue and of Godly love till others. 
So be it.—By your Grace’s wholly to command in 
godliness. 


To © D. F.—G. W.—J. M.—W. P. 8. 
—W. B.—received. 
K. received, with thanks. We inadvertently 


in the 
Atheneum of A 14, of Baron Fairfax, of the United 
States, as an , when he is, in fact, a Scottish Peer. 


your heart to understand what is said, give unto. 
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ON ART EDUCATION, 


TO MY FELLOW ARTISTS. 


hat we should meet wi agances, premature 
prrediert either in one direction or another, and even with 
yague and unhealthy theories. 

Many—too many—pens are constantly at work 
and improve Art and Science, and when I venture to add 
a few words on this subject, I do so solely from a desire to 


aid by my humble authority the removal and og | 
cs peculiar mode of wr on Art. Too 

has class of literature | on the tone 
which it 


had 
My chief aim in 
to early artistic education, and by propounding my own 
views and mode of conception, a help where it is 
Much hardness, 


engendered ; yes, many a one who adheres to a different 
mode of conception will probably feel offended. 
one who thinks these 
instantly, that it is | 
, and after | 
th his mode of thought, | 
very little exertion will enable him to interpret the writer's 
judgment after his own fashion. 


true artist will agree with me that the 


however, will be so far useful, as eve 


et nee new, that the 
e in the life of all classes 


from the commencement 

educated together; for artistic studies are intimately re- 

lated to observation and reflection. It is such a thorough 
which disti 


partiality, e in a | difficulty observe the required object itself. 
milder form, much diversity of tatmment will hereby be | few weeks ago 


tised early, as in younger years the mind is better able to 
attain it than in a more advanced age. 


ao ene these lines worthy of attention rest 


assured, that nobody can possess more than I do 
myself of the oe So of scruples and ties that have 
to be overcome in enticing some to study Perspective, 
especially when it is taught in irrational, planiess 


manner, which I must with —— — is 

ties, linear con- 
ers (eepecially those of the fairer sex), and and 

fill them with a natural aversion, which deters them from 

netrating through the shell to the sound and healthy 

ernel. An excessive number of books have been written 

and are with the avowed object of 

uralizing 


sees that, , box, &c., he has to pene- 
trate such an enormous web of lines before . = = 
t 
that I had a newly published book of 
rusal. I waded throngh 
y satisfaction which I have for my lost 


kind sent hy me for 
patience, byt the o 


| time is, that, at least, to my friends, this loss of precious 


time will once for all be saved. This ma sound hard 


| guage, but no critique can be too severe 


quackeries. Perspective—the art of 
aright—must not be thought ——, but in union wi 
the observation of Nature. instructor must possess 
sufficient tact to be able to keep clear of everything too 


| strikingly mathematical, and to reduce the whole to simple 


principles. It will _— be a very good method at first not 
to let the beginner know that he has the so-much-feared 
ive before him. By such a method he will at 


Perspect: 
| length arrive at the conclusion that what is current under 
| the name of Perspective is, in fact, nothing but a most 


education nguishes the genuine artist from | poquisite accessory in Art, namely, the power of seeing ac- 
ordinary men. He the world from an entirely (rately. Let us tak begi . bot absolutely equal 
different - of view, and discovers in it a multitude of | capaci the oo tt ie < to the the acquire 


ch are unhap ly for ever hidden from others. 
His constant habit of u 
him with the power of caienhuedine aright, where an un- 


practised eye would perceive nething| but hieroglyphics. 
I en coincide with those of my fellow artists, who 


condemn to leat the entrusted to hei 

endeavour rather to lead the student entrus ‘their 

the only original an 

fountain— Nature 

Dra iin the itself instead of from copies 

compels student to and imparts to him in avery 
tainable by 


short time a rof perception utterly unat 
any other mcthed. But when the seed which the teacher 
sows does not fall into well prepared soil, and rain and 
sunshine do not help t of an 
abundant harvest beco 
must certainly be some kind of preparatory education. 
The sense of desire for the Beautifal must have been 
awakened a it can be satisfied; 
digest. such things, however, as it can 
should a ven to each stomach ; it denied, 
that our modern method of education is based on the sup- 
position of a normal stomach. 

When, now, I have the presumption emphatically to 
pronounce the ** Perspective,” and boldly venture to 
t the flag of ag much-neglected I can 


pt P 
made use of the word ‘‘ mye deliberately, because 
science percei 


nothi of seeing — of ving 
y 

It is the first ob 
to representation of the objects 

before him. of this is Per- 


spective— Perspective in the fullest extent of its meaning. 
gpntng—peiating—te a representation of appearances of 
the a are governed by the laws of 
rs the coro es of those laws—forming Perspective 
—governs the representation of appearances of objects. 
are the magic keys that — to the student the 


entrance to the mysteries of his 


The student's attention must also immediately be 
directed to the fact, that in order to produce a rational 
image of the object placed before him, it is sbosbntale 

to observe closely, and to regard every object 
sufficiently 1 long, for the mind to catch and to retain both 
form and colour accurately, ere the pencil attempts an 
embodied reproduction of it on paper, for just as with a 
camera obscura so is it with our eye, the image of the 
object : abides on the retina only so long as the eye rests on 
it, it every variation from the first fixed dteestion instantly 
obliterates ormer image. Alphabet 
of Art, and it is the more necessary that it should 


niting seeing with thinking endows | 


nant ‘and for the 


of thie necessary suxiliacy—Perspective, 
attempts to draw from oy 
The latter will only, after a considerable loss of precious 
time, if ever, be able to reproduce Nature with truth and 
feeling on the canvas,—a pleasing result, no doubt,—which, 
however, with moderate zeal, the former attains in a com- 
paratively short period, and that with certainty. Thisis my 
decided conviction, based on and supported by experience. 
I am perfectly aware that by recommending ‘the study of 
Perspective, founded on the contemplation of Nature, as an 
indispensable 


ane without ceremon 


e opinion of others I do not care) accuse 


' me of depreciating other studies out of regard for Per- 
spective. 


Fully convinced of the truth that— 
Where fashion throws her chain 
True Art can ne'er remain, 
I, nevertheless, recommend Perspective from the first, as a 
necessary, sure and faithful guide for every student of Art. 
Indeed, it would be well if such teachers as have hitherto 


regarded this study as secondary, pretending that it is not | masees on 
(if they spoke the truth they would confess, | one 


necessary 
** Nemo dat, qui non habet"’), would follow me. As the 
diamond can only be po the diamond, so the artist 
is only refined by the artist, and therefore, as a true and | 
sincere fellow-worker and —~¥ I would, as the result of 
my own studies, oe ag to certain young painters, 
earnestly and attentively to cultivate Pers ve simul- 
taneously with their o a, if it has 
been neglected in former years re them to reflect 


that returning to a former position will be an poem 


when the last step has been a retreat. The foundation of 
all real improvement is the recognition of an evil. That 
other so-called artists should speak with contempt of Per- 
spective is not to be wondered at. They are altogether 
incapable of comprehending anything—they cannot recog- 
nize anything as an advance which their limited 
vision. . is a melancholy fact in Art that, almost in pro- 
os to the failing of imagination in the regionsof Art, is 
the growth of self-conceit itself. That pride is a clog to 
, and the beginning of decline will be keenly felt 
any one who visits our Galleries of Art, as he will there 
become convinced that by only a very few really good 
modern productions, the apparent splendour of many 
others serves only to shield their inner nothingness. When 
I think of these profaners of Art I cannot help considering 
how many inferior artists, now in want of their daily 
bread, would be able to support their families honestly as 
excellent a and thus render their contempo- 
raries some d recognizable service. What an em- 
mt it will prove to the archeologists of future 
days, when in the lapse of ages many such so-called works 
of Art of our present age are destined to be discovered! I 
should like to ask those who venture, when speaking of 
Perspective, to say that small offences ‘against the laws of 
Perspective in an otherwise good picture do not diminish 
the value of the composition, — must a fine work of 


it with great | fer 


paratory auxiliary discipline, , no thinking | 


| 


| 


| 


Art: be disfigured, even by small when they 
be aveided? make 
even smallest stain 
; on a noble countenance spoil its 
and disheartening is it to 


But most grievous 
and meritorious, go so far astray—as, for ins 
uch 


ee im true , than kno 
ve as suited , that any men « 


No. 13, N.G.; 
but still “those are net points to 
nsideration 


great poet could not spell, 

we not consider 

asin wey taking from 
logical thinker say to ia contradictions? 

What was Mr. Ruskin about? Surely his intellect is clear 

enough to know that the reverse of os 

scarcely so dangerous as its distortion? I for my own 

by interpreting it aa a 


—What does the 


Doubtless it 


ws of 


i.e., without a correct knowledge of the laws of Perspective. 
What the accidence of his language is to the poet, that is 
Pers ve—the art of seeing—to artist—the 
tion. A real artist will know very well how to regard Rus- 
kin’s diction on Perspective ; and on schools of Art, which 
are conducted by true artists, it will exercise no —— 
influence; but other teachers of Art, who, when wo 
in the right direction, could elevate ‘the people's taste for 
the Fine Arts, will be likely to suffer from it. The ignorant 
generally blindly follow the leaders and writers 
and as soon as an 
or other — wi 


parrots, 
whatever to submit it to a deeper scrutiny. ll those, 
indeed, who refuse to swear by the same master, or even 
dare to oppose him, are systematically ign 
for instance, teaching in a family, is 
mon to some eminence ; 


| on it is probable, nay almost certain, that the young 


gentleman or lady will pertly suggest that such and such a 


decline to 


this 
the appeal to some such book. 


Independent one wil srive as soon as post 
atmosphere, and taking the sho 


A full account as to how 
and 
my work (already in gp om 
of illustrative lectures. at the outset of it been 
guided by the words of ab. DA VINCI :— 


“Chi non pud quel che vuol’, quel che pud voglia,” 


doubt, aso reflected in Uhe artistic procuction» of | 
without doubt, also reflected in the artistic productions of 
the day. There is an evident and unmistakeable tendency | | 
to transcend the prevalent dilettanteism, and to turn to a | 
deeper conception of the objects of Art, both in substance 
d origin. In a period of such enterprise it is natural | 
| | for his many services to Art, is yet guilty of an un 
| able literary indiscretion when he says :— 
In the Preface to his‘ Elements And in his ‘Modern Painters.” 
| of Drawing.” 
| .“ Perspective is not of the 
_ slightest use, except in rudi- 
| mentary works No — 
contrary to intended. For example, it is repelling to | papaiess, oven troubled ™m- 
the beginner (it is perfectly ridiculous to the artist) if he | P 
though be wes * Turner's = 
Perspect ve specti probabl o 
Royal Academy, did not know sone te the qqvananment of 
| 
in this respect, in | in per- 
needlessly perplexing the learner. Many a shot will yet | de’s sea-piece, No. 14. or in 
have to be fired to effect the eradication of this nuisance, as | a 
Every fundamental, | | 
consequently most important step in artistic education, | ~~ FO + 
is the training of the eye into harn should say it was d 1 if 
of the mind. It is an old story, | 
labour of thinking is indispensab | 
of men, and with regard to Art it is just as indispensable | 
| ple 
t. 
| Just as e as any one can be a q poet un e has 
obtained a perfect knowledge of his language, and made 
| himself master of the whole range of its form and structure, 
of the elegance of expression, the vivacity and choice of 
_ words, and knows the harmony of sound and the lala 
_ rhythm, so little can any one pretend to be or become an 
accomplished artist without certain fundamental studies, — 
| | 
| | 
master is of a different opinion, and therefore EE 
| submit themselves to the proposed apene, Instead of 
| obtaining redress from Mamma, who c to be a critic, 
| | his 
le to 
rtest 
' route to the r, ve rt company 
| with his blessing. 
| Thus much have I to say for the present, since both my 
| time and space are limited. Whether these honest wishes 
| _ will be considered worthy of attention, I must leave unde- 
| | 
| —I now leave it to the judgment of all true artists to say 
whether they have been applied rightly or not. 
ADOLPHE LE VENGEUR. 
Marseilles. 
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ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S 
MICROSCOPE, packed in mahogany th three 
powers, condenser, oe and two slides, will chow’ — animal- 
cule in water, price Isa 


de ment, gives the following val m - 
is marvellously cheap, and will do everyth the lover of 
ure can wish it to accomp! in the open 


air.”—June 6, 1857.—Microsco Obdects 18a. 
dosen.—7, Throgm 


morton-stree 
a A large assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 
QGTANDA RD 


INSTRUME 
By NEGRETTI & SAMBRA, 


who obtained the only Prize Medal awarded for Meteorological 
at the of 1851, and who have. moreover 
made su mportant im Srey bare 

‘aximum and 


Royal Letters Patent for “= ~ 4 
owing to the universal F paar b the trade (without acknow- 
ent) of comme of N Lamb ted 


tions, — N m t- to Her y, 

atton-garden 

CATALOGUE seni on raceiph of » ta — 


A ROSS, to inftem these whe 
# pre interested in P hotography, that he has carefully 


and Er in its construction 
means 


unprecedented 
consequently entere manufacture of these Lenses, a 
can also be arranged, to include both and Portrait com- 
ieelieas ( See a Paper by A. Rosa, in the ‘ Photographic Notes’ 
of Auguat let, 1858. ) 
Photographic secteats and Landscape Lenses of the ordinary 


ruction,as usual The Lenses give correct definition at the 
centre and margin of the Picture, and have their visual and che- 
mical acting foci coincident. 


x... Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 


res Lenses for Portraiture 
intensity yet uced, by the coincidence of the chem 
, actinic, and visual ra The cal aberration is also very 


r Ross exhibited the best Camera in the xhibition. It 
is Gumbel with t a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inc!cs 
aos Therc is no stop, and the image is very up to 


Catalogues sent upon application. 
ROSS, 2, Featherstone- buildings, High Holborn. 


OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE 

CULLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
128. per 20 oz. exclusive of butties, 

ITIVE COLLUDION = sensitiveness sud 
of deta oz., 88. Gd. 

ALBUM MENIZED 174 1), per quire; Waxcd 

do., 74.—Amber Varnish, per pound ; ; 1 do., 4a. : both 

dry hard without artificial hea and 


21d. 
ter-square, 289, Strand). ~ 
HOTOGRAPHY. — CAPTAIN FOWKE’S 
CAMERA, invented for and used by the Royal Engineers. 

T. OTTEWILL & Co. beg to inform the Public that sonsider- 
able improvements have been made in this Camera, of which they 
have now undertaken the manufacture. They can highly recom- 
mend it as being the most portable, as well as the lightest Camera 
4 sae single back, two inner 


in use. The 10 by 8 Camera — 
e smal! compass o 1 nches outsid easure 
TTE WILL & Co. xport Photographic 
Apparatus Manufactory, Charlotte-terrace, 
Islington, London. 


order, to to RICHAH W. “THO bys 7 


— Gratis. — Mr. THomas’ 8 


per of Instructions fo 


‘THO Chemist, ‘ke. 10, Pall Mail. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- 
RATUS, AND 


W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c., 10, 
e Sole Moher the XYLO-LODIDE of and 
Mauufacturer of Pure pa hic Chemicals and Apparatus. 
In the APPARATUS TMENT of ~ 
every kind of first-class Photographie A 
clading CAMERAS, F 
JOINTE 
PRESSU RE-F RAMES—GLASS BATHS, for carryi 
the Silver Solutions, thus dispensing with the use of a Bottle a 
Funnel—GUTTA-PERCHA BATHS—Ditto ditto, for 
by 12 LEVELLING STA 
LEVELS—FRENCH and ENGLISH WhichTs in 


—CULLODION GLA8S8 all 
edges, an xes—A Choice Collection of PASSEPA 
or 
BENIZ and other P and ENGLISH—A 
SUPERIOR NEGATIVE PAPER—A of GLA 
8H for ‘whole-sheet Canson 
hoss’S and SER, an 
requisite for the practice of Ph By 4 
ivan Bottle of THOMAS XY¥LO- 


GRATIS, 
VER Instructions, th 
CRYS TAL VARNISH. be. ke. &e. 


Published Offered L 
& iL re 
21 
| 10 9 
10 
18 
TER. 5 is 
as 
ERICA 16 21 
21 
30 
12 ps 
63 
D. 
12 14 
10 10 
21 5 
RICA, 16 
0 
RICA. 4 
CA. 31 
10 
21 carefu corrected. both in the central and oblique penc' 
SAS. 21 
28 
9 28 
10 
| 21 
31 
| 31 
+ | 10 
10 : 
21 14 
10 
10 12 
21 24 
sley, 12 
10 3 
21 10 
21 
28 5 
21 6 21 
33 24 9 
10 
31 | 
28 | 
21 31 
12 
12 9 
18 | 
L. 
6 tion of Colledion, sent free on ~ 
16 
7 
21 24 
31 
10 
21 
10 
36 9 
31 | a 
5 
10 10 
a ri large 
LATE-HOLDERS, for 
| PNEUMATIC Ditties PLATE CLEANERS 
| 15 
10 
= 21 ] 
12 
: 10 
10 7 
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ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
1,000, IN OASE OF DEATH, or 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF @ PER WEEK 
May te 4. OF INJURY. Polley ia the 
FRAILWAY. PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

A 


are not barred thereby from recovering full damages 
from the party + causing the injury—an advantage no other Com- 


pany can offer. 
found that ONE PERSON in Antigo is more 
eins Wo has already 
Forms of ate at the Com- 
pany’s Omices, and all = 


uses 
i, - ’ 
Aceidents by the 
or year. NO CHARGE YOR STAMP D 
Com WM. J. VIAN, 
8, Old Droad-strect, London, £0. Secretary. 


BSTABLISHED 1841. 


MEDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


by Special Act of Parliament. ia 
SIXTEENT NNUAL MEETING, held on 
1857, ~ was shown that on the 30th of June last— 
The Insured was ......£2 917,598 130. lod. 
The Annual was .. £125.11 
The new Policies during the five as follows, 
— ANN. 
Prems. 
1854 ee ee ee 1,119 ee eevee ee 
1855 ee 1,19 eeeeeeee eeee 22,609 
1 ee ee ee ee 570,282 see 23,015 


Averaging 1,100 Policies in each year for more ethan half-a-million 
have been (in and 1853), adding nearly 
two per cent. um on the average to sums assu 
The ape tg ite establishment, has paid claims on 781 
Polici 312,884. 


a are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data will oe, 
vento d great facilities 


to assurers. 

Tne valid Li rr; on sci Tables. 

Days of Grace.—In the death during the days of grace, 


ex 
orms of Pro and every 
may be obtained of the Seere the Chief Office, 
any of 


omen Agente tn the SINGER, Secretary. 


MPERIALLIFEINSURANCECOMPANY, 
1,0LD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
Directors. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq. M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


“Thomas George Barclay, Esq George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. , Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Thomas Newman Hunt, Bsq. 
‘Charlies Cave, Esq. James Gordon M urdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

SECU RITY.—The by J of Company do not 
exceed in addi- 


3,000, nvestments a 1,000, 
tion to upwards of an ,0001., for which the the Shareholders are re- 
sponsible, and the seomend is about 1 20,0001, per annum. 


PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. Se are 
‘assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next tion will 
be made in amend persons who now effect insurances will par- 


ticipate y 
BON US.—The additions to Policies have been from 11. 10a. to 
431. 168. per cent. on the original sums insured. 


— | has been paid to claimants 


ey A insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as 
above ; at the Branch Offi 16, Pall Mall, London ; onto an ef 
the Agents throughout the 


om. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


THE ATHENAUM 


TTNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
81, CORNHILL, and 70, BAK ER-STREET, London. 
Betablished in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714 


Insurances in the FIRE and LIFE Departments at the usual 

moderate Tabular Rates. The security of a large aeeumulated 

and One Million sterling.— Every information 
a obtained Offices, 

Country. Ww. BLBWIS, 


NOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
¢, NEW BRIDGE-STREBT, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 
Chairman—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq. 


— 
The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
THE WHOLE OF” OF ty ‘PROFITS divided every Fifth Year. 
th ‘has paid in Claims 
existence e 
have ety hee paid Policies to 


the extent of 890,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1854, . averaged 671, ‘per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid, mepeamerrrnses to 397,000 
The Annual Income exceeds .. 240,000 
In pursuance of the In VARIABLE practice of in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within this Society, 
the Kenewal u e | ver 
mitted, subject to the payment of such Premium. 
The next Division of Profits will be made in 1859. 
Assu prior to 3lst December 


ssurances eff: 
full culars may be obtained 
ses u on 
tion to ALE IN DER MACDONALD, 
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FREDERICK DENT, Chronometer Wat 


lock Maker to the Queen 
Maker of the Great Clock f 


No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


E d 
street, London.— Bronzes Vases, Peer —- Ivory Work Mediang 
Dressing and Dress Cases, T Tollet 

Pa riti 


» Enveloy 

Despatch Monee, Bagatelle, Bac Table 

The premises in Regent-street extend fifty yards into Glasshoug, 

are worthy of inspection as a specimen of elegant outh, 

Ereryihin ag for the Work and Dressing Tables; best 
best Stee] Scissors 


tor whieh Mr. MEOHIS Establishments have so lag 


PECTACLES. —SIGHT and | Day 


—A ay -invented Inst xtreme cases ¢ 


noises in the head is irely removed, It ag 
to the deaf perso co “enabien them to h istinetly 
| and at assemblies. Messrs. SOLUMONS have 


d spectacie of the rans peren' 
valuable advantage derived from this invention is, that visiy 


preserv strengthened; very aged persens = 
enabled to their sight at the mest minute 2 


d t ire th t to the 
re the frequen dangerous effects 


a 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


The Profits of this divided in partielpate 
quesniall y instead of Septennially; and Policies will parti 

t each division, after three annual payments of pouliunn ave 
Sem made, ins of five as heretofore 

Policies effected now, or before Midsummer, 1860, will partici- 
pate in four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits at the next divi- 
sion ~ gopeees. a 1863, according to the conditions contained in the 
Society’s Prospectus. 

The Premiams required by this Society for 
lives are lower than in many other old-established Offices, Offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund, in addition to the ace umulated funds deri from the in- 
vestments of Premium 

Policy Stamps paid by the 

Pros ses may be obtained at the Otic in Threadneedle- 

gente of the Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
RNAMENTS for the MANTELPIECE, &c. 


—Sta ases, &c., in Parian, decorated Bisque 
aud Chine, ~ (gilt and bronze), Alabaster, 
Bohemian Glass, first-class Can ra, and many 


all in the best and 06 very 
P 


THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.O. 


PABkiIs FIRST-CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 


MEDALS. 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, 
GOLDSMITHS and JEWELLERS. 
Manufactory, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


M. SMEE & SONS tfully announce 

that their SPRING MATTRESS (Tucker's 

possessing great advantages in its comfort, cleanliness, simp! ter. 
portability and cheapness; and the bedding mee = 

use with it, are kept in stock by the petgetpel © 
Bedding Warehousemen throughout the Un ee 

The Spring Mattress (Tucker's Patent), or “ Tecker,” 

is rapidly coming into general use in France an ad Belgium, 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, No. 1, CHAN- 
cheapest house for PAPER, EN 


quires for 1a. Paper, 3d Books, 2le. 

P.&C Pen, as flexible as the o 3d. per 
gross. Price Lists free. Orders over 20a. carriage paid to the 
country.—PARTRIDGE M4 CUZENS, Manufacturing 8 
1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet- street. Trade supplied. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, Lonpoy, 


The Funds or Ag > — Company as at 31st poets 1857, amounted to £617,801, 
n Government or 


other approved securities. 


Binary ie upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 


The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN TRANSACTIONS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance is for 
life, is required to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement is 


equivalent TO AN IMMEDIATE ADVANCE OF 50 PER CENT. 


UPON THB ANNUAL PREMIUM, without the borrower having 


recourse to the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Poliey, during 
the currency of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 
The above mode of insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover soy 
transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only p 
outlay formerly required by uther Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 
LOANS—are granted likewise on real and personal Securities. 


ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 3lst DECEMBER, 
& greater extent than if delayed after that period. 


1858.—Policies effected before this date will participate to 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the resident Director, 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mali, London, 8.W. 


By order, E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


BN SON’S WATCHES. — “ d 
and perfection of workmanship.”— Chromids 
The of his manufacture stand to none”. 
orning A 
** All ne aan be desired in finish, taste, and design.”—G@lebe 
“ The Watches here exhibited surpass those of any Meher mechs 
manulacturer.”— Obdeerver. 
Those who cannot persona ally in this extensive 
stock, should send two stamps for ‘ BENSON’s TLLUSTRAT 
PAMPHLET,’ containing important information =n 
the purctiase of a Watch, and m which can select wit 
the rtainty the on e adapted to their use. n 


MANU FACTORY, 33 & %, LU ‘D@ATE-HILL, LONDON, Es. 
Established 1749. 


INGTON & Co., PATENTEES of th 


ELECT R( MANU SILVER 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS &c., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive 4 ety 
highest Class of Art, which have recentl forthem at @& 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross e Leaion ¢ 

onour, as well as the “Grande Médaille d’Honneur” (the 
one awarded to the trade). h a 


to 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 


Each arti a Crown; wi 
article be bears - & Co., under 
no guarantee ity. 

2 REQENT-STREET S.W. MOORGATE STR 
LONDON; 29, LEGE DUD and 
MANUFACTU NEWHALLS LSTREET, 
rawings sent free by post. "Re- plating and Gilé¢ 


| ER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
large of New and good Patterns. quality 

THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 293, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


INSOR & NEWTON’S NEW PATENT: 
TUBULAR PENCILS.—Now ready, the Set for Arch 
tects and consisting of the letters, 
HH, very hard; hard; HB, medium. The Set of om 
lete in leather case, 5a. 6d.—The Foe singly, 19. 6d. 
ocket Point t Trimmers, la. each —WINSOR & NEWTON. 
RATH BONB-PLA ACE, , W. Bold by ail Stationers 
Artists’ Colourmen. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECEN! 
IMP POV EMER BTRONG FIRE-PROOF 
CASH and DEE BOX ES.—Complete Liste of Bizes and Prices 
may be had on aaieation, 
CHUBB & SON, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
street, 6, Market-street, Manchester ; 
Fields, W ~~ 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of PATENT PORTMANTEAUS with four Com 
ments; DESPATCH BOXES TING DRESSING 
CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, square 
By post for two stamps. 
Manufacturers of Portable PARRA 
ROOM MILITARY OUTFITTE 
Bee separate Catalogue.) 15 and 22, 
MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES an 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers Special A 
ment to the Queen, are the onl ondon Makers who 


TR 
la t STOCK of DRESSING CASES an 
men TRAVELLING BAGQS in the World d, each Article bein 
manufactured uuder their own superinten tendence. 
MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 
MAPPIN’S Two-Guinea DRESSING CASE, in solid Leather. 
the | ladies’: TRAVELING and DRESSING BAGS, from 2. 


to 801, 
MAPBIN lovite inapretion of thelr extensive Stoth 
scom y 
A costly Book of bograviogs, wi with Prices forwarded 
BROTHERS, 


67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON; 
Wonss, SHEFFIELD. 


| 


| 


- 


oF EGPEE 


foess, 
plica- 
4 opposite the York Hote 
158. 00 Guineas. Every Watch warranted, and sen 
paid, to any part of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, « ? 
P receipt of a remittance.— Merchants, Shippers, and Wateh 
Mont! 
MA 
MA 
MA 
and ¢ 
the | 
Thi KIN¢ 
6d. CUTS 
Man 


| 


iat 
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SLERS ()SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

44, Oxford-street, Lendon, conducted in 

Established 107. Bi cut and ved Decanters in ft 

variety, Water J ets, and all kinds of 

el or up 

of Ornanen tal Glass always on view. Export 
and Furnishing orders executed with despatch. 


IOOLL'S _ESGISTERED PALE- 
tages which sesuess such general 

, that is to say, it 
refore pro- 


secures & more 
; but the latter 


are being made to N 
throughout the and the Colonies with an of 


which be thus detected :—If garmen 

the label has black ground, with the firm's name and ad 
woven in gold-coloured silk ; if the garment is light coloured, the 
jabel bas @ pale drab ground, and red silk letters. Each Paletot 
in plain figures, af of fixed moderate pri rice, and is of the 
best materials. In London, the N Paletot can 

be had of H. J. & D. NICOLL, iid, 15, 120, Regent-street ; 
and #8, Cornhill 


G, — or TRAVEL- 
LING.—Garments pted fi above purposes 

h 
Clothiers and Paletot £ Patentees, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
and #3, Cornhill. 


FOR YOUTH A NEW DEPARTMENT IS ASSIGNED. 
COLL’S CAPE SUIT has been recently 


introduced H. J.& D. Nicoll, and mate varies 

materials. All n with custom mary usefu unusual 
gree of novelty, er with moderate Aes the Havelock is 
pted for The 


Kilt aud H 


complete. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent- 
street, London. 


FOR LADIES. 


COLL’S patenten HIGHLAND CLOAK 
for LADIES d.- be ny to afford great comfort, 
LN resembles ihe 
ucine ; it measures 1 
in graceful — from the 


mixed ne 
habits, at Three and 
pted dust or ashower of rain. The price is half- 
less than chabit St... 


tting dress sh but the 
can be at once sent yy ony reat of the globe. Female atten- 
seen for Riding Habits and Pantalons de Chasse. 


WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street, London. 
APPIN’ “SHILLING” RAZORS, war- 
ted good by the Makers, and Shave well for Twelve 
Months w! without Grinding 


RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
PIN’S 38. RAZORS (suitable for hard or soft Beards) 


undo, KING WI WILLLA cis, Ci LONDON; whet where 
the largest stock of Cutlery in the world is ept. 
MAPFPIN ’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and 
apply te 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers 
the Qu are the Sheffield Makers who's who su 


erin London. London Show ms, end 68, 
WILLIAMS STR London Bridge, contain the 
t STOCK of ELECTR D-SILVER PLATE ABLE 

ERY in the World, which is transmi direct 


tted m their 
BY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufactory, QUEEN’S OUTLE 


Fiddle ; Double; King’s; Lily 
Th ‘Pattern 

Mable Spoons, do. . £2116 214 3 0 313 
1Table Spoons 116 214 0/3 0 0/312 0 
|} Dessert F orks 4 01914 0 
| Dessert 8 1708 4 O1814 O 
Tea Spoons 016 0140-1 7 O 
}Sauce Ladles © 8 01010 0 0183 
Gravy Spoon do. 0 7 6 01013 
48alt Spoons, gilt bowls © 6 8010 0 018 
8 do, 018603608 00 8 6 
Pair Sugar Tongs do. - ©3605 6060107 0 
Pair Fish 10 61110 01114 01118 0 
gutter Knit do. 0 
Soup Ladle do. ©1989 01016 017 6100 

Egg Spoons (gilt) do. 010 01015 01018 
Complete Service........£10 13 10/15 16 61713 621 4 6 


Any Article can be had separately at na rg 
Set of 4 Corner Dishes.(forming 8 Dishes), 8/4 


h Co viz., one 20 
; Bram, Glass, Full-size two iin Ser- 
A costly Book of Engra ’ 


Quality. 


Medium 
Quality. 


cocoa 
@aacec 


cocoon 


Complete Service . 


Messrs. MAPPIN’S TABLE KNIVES still maintain their 
led superiority ; all their blades, being their own Sheffield 
are gh. the very first with Ivory 


come loose water ; 
eee in Slee te evsnslened sol b the superior quality and 
thickness of the Ivory asioned solely 


< 
~ 
a 


effecti 
use of a steel spring, so often 
soft ing 
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IESSE & LUBINS’s SUNGARS WATER. 
—This Scent stimulates oe memory and invigorates the 


ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL & SUN’S Show Rooms contain «a large 
assortment of Brass suitable both for ome ate and 
ned; Plain Iren Bedsteads 
Wooden Bedstead that is manvufac- 
wy ut Tree woods ; Polished Deal 
pep and Furniture complete, as 
well as every description of Bedroom Furniture. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


as of 150 
by post. “HEAL & BON. Bedstead, Bedding, and 
anufacturers Ooust-vead Ww 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


M., B. & Co. are 


celebrated 
the New Bouquetsa.—Sole Establishment, 130n and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and ard doors West from Holles-street, London. 


OUTH AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY, 
20a. a dozen ; very superior, 24s. a dozen. 


his ting-h 
From a N Gentleman 10, 


eminent 
is much phanaed with the 
From —* July a7, 1858. We like your wine so much 


a 
ape we have mentioned it | it to 
From Major- “ uly , 1858, Sir,—I very much 
angrose of your South African sherry; ‘as I require wine, I shail 
for more wherever may 
H. Willieme. Wise ond Importer, 113, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, London, two Spirit Import Flower Pot. 


Whe NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 


XURY. 
WELLER & HUGHES'S 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINPS, CLASSIFIED as PORT, 
=e RY, MADEIRA, c., 20s. per Dozen. 

SOUTH APRICAN CLARET, De 

COLONIAL BRANDY. PALE or B WN, 15a. per Gallon. 

tasted the Wines imported b ‘Messrs. Weller & 
Hug v4 uphesitatingly recommend to our consti- 
ide United Service Gazette, August 1858. 

The ena uality of Messrs. Weller & Co.'s Wines leave 
nothing to be desi mueh finer than the 


—indeed, they appear m 
foreign wines.”— Vide Morning Post, August 9, 1858. 
Cash or 


CHY WATERS. 


vI 
ATURAL MINERAL WATERS of 
VICHY.—The VICHY WATERS COMPANY 


t 

Digestive Pastils 

Company, 27 

abe Chem mists and Druggiste.— —N, Water om sold 
wer prices r dozen Quarts an per dozen Pints, 

are not nob the nateral Waters of Vichy, but artificial, 
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Cawarres SODA WATER, Malvern Selt- 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.— Notice of In- 


junction.— The admirers of this oy Sauce 
Partioularly requested to e +4 but that 
which bears the back label with [AM LA- 
ZENBY, ae well as the front label signed" = Bliss h Lazenby,” 
and that for further security, on the neck ~4 every bottle of 
Sauce, = ap itional 
a red, as This will bea 
to ada Sauce, prepared ware 
well-known whieh 


5 
has introduced an 

DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICLAL TEETH, NE 
wires, or y resemble 
not to, be distinguished from the & y the closest ob- 
server; they will r decay, and will be 
apy teeth This method does 


req xtraction of roots, or any pai 

support and preserve teeth th that are loose, is guaranteed 
restore articulation and mastication 

sound and useful in mastication —At home from Ten till Five. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 


ualiti a the skin 
«8, er from drynesa, 
, clear it from ry pimple, or aud 


continuing its use 
the te pleion perfectly 


continue soft and sm 
LF tifuL—Seld in bottles, price all Medicine Venders 
mera. 


and Pe 
INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for m y the m 
of the Profession as an excellent comedy for Acidity. 
Gout, and Indi Asa aperient 


or 
and it prevents the food of 
on. with the ACIDULATED LEMO 
Aperient D ich 


t forms an 
and pared by Dinnerorp & Co., 
roved H orse- 


ighly . ethcacio 
Dispensing Chemists, (and genera] Agents for 
Gloves and Belts), 172, N 

by all Chemists 


the Empire. 
AIR DYE, &c.—248, High Holborn ree 
site Day & Martin’s).— ALEX. HAIR D 
Celours wi with little trouble of - 


removes superfluous Hair the face or hands, injury 
akin, 3s. 5a. ood Os. éd. 
ng cur! pa: rim y itis app tol 
or Gentlem a beautiful cur ely it is applied 
wrappers | for! 54 stam 


WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE 
CRINUTRIAR, which is teed to produce Whiskers, Mou- 
stachios, a H in bald 


mists, price ~ or wil 
tage 


xfo 
rdered its use in — is of 
-** i have sold it for eleven years, 
“ risa 
baldness, ts effects are miraculoua” W. Mahon. 


AU PHILIPPE.—PHILIPPE’S DENTI- 
FRICE WATER cleans and whitens ee teeth, braces the 
gums, | breath, prevents tootha removes the odour 
of tobacco, an the mouth healthy. “Price 2s. and 3a. per 
bottle. Sold b a i Perfumers and Chemists. Wholesale Agents, 
Rimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; and Sanger, Oxford-street. 


ELD PATENT STARCH, | be 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUN DRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
The marked therapeutic su ority of this | 


pespecen over the e varieties is now thoroug bl 

has produced almost immediate ~ isease, and 
health in inn cases where other kinds of Cod 

Liver Oil ned been long and copiously with Little 


or no efit. 
ld ~y I half-pin 4a. 9d.; quarts, 
and labelled with DE Jovan’ siguature, wita- 
ome WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable 


SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & Co. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


RUPTURES.——-BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

ITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
ve invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA’ The 

worn round the while requis 
ing por, is supplied by he MOC-MAIN PAD PATENT 
uch ease ap that it cannot 


and closeness 
detected uring sleep. A descriptive circular 


on the circumference oy body, two inches below the hips, 
sent to the Man 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Cc STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOS 8, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING Lids, SPRAINS. ac. They are 


are porous, 
light in end aredrewn on like an ordi- 
JOHN WHITE, MANUPAOCTURER, 25, , London. 


NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE 
ues her vivid and interesting delineations of chara re 2 

from an of the of individuals, in as 
never before attempted in England. Person oe of AA 
their own ehavacteriaties, or those of any 
specimen of their writing, s sex = l4 
ge stamps, to Miss Coupel lé, 
and they will receive per r return fall detail of th the gifts, 

ions, &c , of the writer, with 

be useful th 


of my 


you have 


highly esteemed for 
Ind p, Sick Headache 
KLE'S 


marv correct. "— M 
you sent me is true one.”— 
him very accurately.” 


S a MEDICINE 
powers in cases o 
and Affections of the. Liver and Bowels, Cuc 
ANTIDILIOUS PILLS be too strongly recommen ended, 
ha of public epinion for upwards of half-a- 
may be had of James Cockle, Surgeon, 18. New 
of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, 


at le. 40. td andl 


ERVOUS MIND and HEAD 
PLAINTS.—Eleventh Edition of 19 Chapters 


of all’ Nervgus Symptons. Rev. De 


MOSLEY, late of versity ( 
ment 35,000 sufferers ha A, forwarded by best 
stamps are sent to the “Author's address, 14, Bloomsbury-strect, 


— 


Surgeon. 

te on =, other person. The means of cure are to 
— 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS effected a most Extra- 


ordinary of a SKIN Cc. Smith, 

and oe Maker, of 115, -street, London, 

our years. The 

were wide as the thickness 
been te 


have means 0 effect a perfect cure.— Sol Medi- 
cine Venders throughout the orld. 
Establishment, 244, Strand, . Stam 


tinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. ‘adie, 


bottle; case of six, 
Perfumery Factory, 3, New Bund-street. 
NI and all others can use it during morning and _ 
pova, and in or out of doors aq: 
unnecessary seams, which, as it is we —5lUOUOCO™” H 
graceful outline, and is © great coving in wear LOGUE. con and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, 
advantage is | enhanced the of a , sent free 
tcbed bin , patented by Messrs. Nicoll. This binding also room Fur- 
ufactures may be uished by a trade mack. seneetns M tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
ssteshod to ead s men ; to copy this isa f bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
Si bate Spo ; overy description of Brush, 
b, and erfumery for the Toilet. The Tooth Brushessearch to 
between divisions of the Teeth and clean them 
most hairs never come loose. 
svle makers of Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris = Es 
G FLOWERS is strongly recommended for softening, im- 
during d 
for E 
yards 
shoul 
materia 
well 
Cloak 
dants 
an 
affor, 
the Om whatever cause, aay ite fall off, strengthen Weak 
bottle the Waters at the Springs, and import them direct into | and effectually in ite stages. & 
England in their state; also, the Salts for ex- em of 
consider your skill surprising.”"—C. 8. “ Your of 
W. ** Your sk 
and 
may on app on, ones 
pary 
48 3 Dozen full-size Table Knives, 
r the Ivory Handies.............. 48 4 0 0 
beim’ Pair extra-sised ditto ........ 0 8 6 | 0 
1 Pair Poultry Oarvers ........ 0 7 6 0 
1 Steel for Sharpening.......... 0 3 0 0 
the n 
had 
ones 
of a 
| 


